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MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


The picture, taken from Bishop Heber hall, shows the main administration 
building of the college. The International Missionary council met here, in 
Tambaram, a suburb of Madras, last month. 
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Medical Students and Nurses 
O THE EDITOR: The Church of the 


Epiphany, Chicago, is on the edge of one | 


of the largest medical centers in the world 
(if not the largest), where there are a num- 
ber of hospitals, medical schools, and nurses’ 
homes. 

The clergy of the Church of the Epiphany 
and the deaconesses on the city missions staff 
are always glad to welcome young men and 
women who are living for a longer or shorter 
period in our neighborhood. 

The clergy will appreciate receiving word 
from the clergy of out-of-town parishes as to 
the names and addresses of any of their 
parishioners who are attending the medical 
schools or taking nurses’ courses. 

Please communicate with the Rey. Edwin 
J. Randall, 203 S. Ashland boulevard. 

(Rev.) Epwin J. RANDALL. 

Chicago. 
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Reunion With Presbyterians 


O THE EDITOR: The assumption is 

made that the Church of Scotland and 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, hold the same 
theory as to the nature of ordination to the 
ministry and that the practice of these two 
Churches with regard to men who have not 
been ordained by a bishop or a presbytery is 
the same. The following is taken from the 
minutes of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, 1927, pp. 62-73. (A 
Special Commission appointed by the General 
Assembly of 1925 presented the report, which 
was signed by some of those who conferred 
with the representatives of the Episcopal 
Church a few weeks ago; and, as I recall, the 
report was adopted by the General Assembly 
of 1927 unanimously.) 


“THe NATURE OF ORDINATION 


“As already pointed out, ordination con- 
fers a unique status. It has always been the 
position of the Church of Scotland that this 
special authority is derived from Christ di- 
rectly and not through the medium of the 
people. The ministry is regarded as being, 
in a peculiar sense, a gift to the Church from 
her Divine Head. This conception of the min- 
isterial office is well set forth in a report to 
the Scottish General Assembly of 1911 by a 
special committee which covered the whole 
subject of ordination thoroughly. The report 
states: ‘The full teaching here (that is, of the 
Form of Church Government as a whole, as 
to “Derivation of the Ministry”) is that the 
Christian ministry derives not from the peo- 
ple but from the pastors, and that a Scriptural 
ordinance provides for this ministry being 
renewed through the ordination of presbyter 
by presbyter, that this ordinance draws its 
origin from the apostles who were themselves 
presbyters, and that through them it passes 
to its source in Christ.’ (General Assembly 
reports for 1911, Church of Scotland, p. 1170.) 

“Without passing judgment on the correct- 
ness of this theory, it is sufficient to remember 
that it accords, in substance, with the views 
of the Reformers.” 

_ Note the words: “Without passing judg- 
ment on the correctness of this theory.” The 
chairman of the Special Commission which 
made this report was the late Dr. H. C. 
Swearingen of St. Paul, Minn., Moderator of 
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ned by the actual name of the writer. 


as to 
Rejecte 


well and (pardon me for saying this) I wrote, 
or helped him to write, the words quoted, 
ending with “p. 1170.” Dr. Swearingen wrote 
the words that follow, beginning with, “With- 
out passing judgment,” etc. Dr. Swearingen 
told me he would have liked to say that “the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, holds the same 
theory as that held by the Church of Scot- 
land”; but, being an honest man, he knew 
he could not put such words into the report 
of the Special Commission. 

In the Church of Scotland and the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, the practice is differ- 
ent. In Scotland ordination must be by a 
presbytery or by a bishop; anyone from an- 
other denomination seeking admission to the 
ministry in the Church of Scotland must have 
been thus ordained or be reordained. But 
that is not so in the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. Take the case of a minister here in 
Illinois. He was “ordained” by the Society 
of Friends and, without any further ordina- 
tion or baptism, was admitted as a fully or- 
dained minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. And if more cases be desired by way 
of illustration, there is the case of the Rev. 
George A. Buttrick, D.D., president of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America. Dr. 
Buttrick was ordained by a group of Congre- 
gational ministers, or by a Congregational 
Church congregation. He does not pretend to 
have been ordained by a presbytery or a 
bishop; but he is accepted as if the hands 
of presbytery had been laid upon him! In the 
Church of Scotland—impossible! If Dr. But- 
trick, or any other Congregationalist minister, 
or any Baptist minister, or any Methodist 
minister, or any Quaker minister, were to 
seek admission to the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, he would—provided he were 
otherwise acceptable—be ordained before be- 
ing allowed to serve any parish. 

There is no harm in reminding us that 
some three or four years ago “conversations” 
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what shall be published and to condense or ab 1 
-d letters will not be acknowledged or returned unless return postage 1s sent. 
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ESPONDENCE 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 


ridge letters at his discretion. Letters must 


the General Assembly of 1921. I knew him | took place between certain representatives ¢ 


| the Church of England and certain repr’ 


sentatives of the Church of Scotland. By 
surely the representatives of the Presbyteriz 


| Church, USA, did not say, or even sugg 


to the representatives of the American Epi 
copal Church that the Church of Scotlanc 
theory and practice with regard to ordinati 
and the theory and practice of the Presbyt! 


I wonder then what these words may mea 
“In the case of a minister of the Protesta) 
Episcopal Church the moderator of the pre| 
bytery shall proceed in the same manner aj) 
use the same sentence.” If the moderator 
the presbytery should be, as often is the cay 
a man who has never been ordained by! 
presbytery himself—cui bono? | 

(Rev.) JoHN ROBERTSON McManon,} 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Monmouth, III. | 


| rian Church, USA, are the same! : 


O THE EDITOR: I have so far 1 

frained from protesting against the sv 
gestion of a possible so-called union of: 
Presbyterians with ourselves, a part of t 
ancient one Holy, Catholic, and Aposto 
Church. My excuse for writing now is tha 
am sure that such a proposal would split wi 
open the Episcopal Church and result in ec 
fusion worse confounded. 

The consideration of such union of t 
bodies so essentially different passes my co 
prehension. To many of us, it seems nothi 
but the betrayal of a sacred trust and + 
denial of that which we profess, and es! 
cially in the very explicit Preface to 
Ordinal. I fail to see but one way of reuni¢ 
as the Presbyterians left the Church, so m 
they come back to the Church. To expect 
Episcopal Church to give up anything of 
doctrine, discipline, and worship is prep 
terous! 

Why shut one’s eyes to self-evident fac 
There is no agreement in the teaching, 
ceremonial, or the terminology of the Chu 
and the Presbyterians. For instance, one V 
visited my parish of St. Alban’s and the 
Presbyterian church would not find anyth 
alike in appointments, in ritual, or in any 
the aspects of worship. It is folly to dece 
others or ourselves. The Presbyterians do 
believe in the Church, the ministry, or 
sacraments, as we hold them. They do 
believe in the powers conferred upon th 
in the sacred ministry, or in the apos 
succession, or in the sacrifice of the Mass 
in the Real Presence of the Blessed Sa 
ment, or in the Absolution given in Pena 
Yet all of these are taught in the Script 
and in the Book of Common Prayer. An 
does not affect their validity or necessity ° 
many persons in the Episcopal Church do 
know or understand what their own 
holds and teaches! 

It is far better to have an invisible u 
of Godly souls living in and lovin 
Blessed Lord than a so-called visible 
assuming an agreement quite contra 
facts and truth. 

A protest was signed and handed ir 
hundreds of priests of the Episcopal 
Where is this? And why has it been key 
the dark? As one of the signers, I 
like to know. E _ 

_ (Rev.) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Know 

| |Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


S THERE any way in which Christians acting in unison 
can help find a solution to the world’s problems at this 
critical juncture in world history? Can Christians some- 

y speak with a united voice on behalf of world justice and 
teousness before it is too late? 

It is generally agreed by competent observers that what- 

r may be the merits or demerits of the Munich settlement 
fall, it has not guaranteed world peace. At best it has 

y provided a further breathing spell which may be used 

ithe several nations as they may see fit. If they use it only 

building up their respective armaments and for strength- 
ing their several alliances, the result may be only the post- 
ement of the evil hour for a world war that will be even 

-e disastrous after a delay of six months or a year than it 

ald have been had it broken last September. 

1The unprecedented reports of Ambassadors Bullitt and 

nedy to the Congressional military affairs committees, 

de public last week, indicate that this is the interpretation 
sur own government, and that the Administration believes 

t America’s answer should be in terms of speeding up and 

atly increasing our armament program, especially by the 

mediate building of thousands of new military planes. 
erica, the ambassadors are reported to have warned, must 
ypare for war in Europe “either this year or next year at 
latest,” and must “arm to the teeth” to meet the threat. 

Is this to be our only answer to the greatest threat to civil- 

-ion since the Dark Ages? Is the only way to meet the threat 

force, the counter-threat of more force? 

Certainly America needs adequate provision for defense— 

jagh certain of the present proposals look ominously like 

paration for fighting on European soil rather than for 
ren ‘in the Western hemisphere. But are feverish military 


\parations to be our only reply to the sinister rattling of 


bres across the Atlantic? If so, the outlook for the future 


gloomy one indeed. 

‘ry name should be numbered in this class—the breathing 
ovides a further opportunity for concerted effort to 
leading to an enduring world peace. 
t be based upon justice; not the narrow 


Mises 


to men of good will—and certainly Christians of © 


nt agreements and maintaining 


Christians and the World Crisis 


the status quo, but the broader justice of giving each nation 
and people the widest possible access to the resources of the 
world without trespassing upon the rights of their neighbors. 
Such broad justice as this demands a world in which the 
leaders shall codperate in planning not for their own national 
advantages but for the good of all. 

Is the dream of such a world too idealistic for realization? 


‘Is there no way in which the men of good will in every nation 


—and there are such men in every nation, even in the totali- 
tarian states—can make their influence felt upon the leader- 
ship of their several lands? Specifically, cannot the Christians 
of the world through their several Churches, Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, and Protestant, point the way toward a solution based 
not upon the ethics of the jungle but upon the morality of the 
Christian faith? 


Fee” one quarter there has already arisen a specific and 
practical proposal that has in it a large element of hopeful- 
ness. Dr, Albert W. Palmer, in an article in the Christian 
Century last November, proposed that the Christians of this 
country call upon our government to call a world economic 
conference; or, failing that, for Christians themselves to call 
such a conference under Church auspices. Almost simultan- 
eously a delegation of religious leaders presented a similar 
proposal to the President of the United States, and it is under- 
stood that Mr. Roosevelt received the proposal with great 


interest. The Federal Council of Churches, in its recent 


Buffalo convention, also endorsed this project, but so far as 
we can ascertain nothing more effective has been done about 


it than the presentation of the plan to the President and its 


endorsement in various high-sounding resolutions. 

The gist of the proposal is that a world conference shall 
be held before war breaks out in the hope that a more equitable 
settlement can be reached at that time than by the inevitable 
conference after war. At the proposed conference the leaders 
of every nation would be asked to present both their needs— 


whether territorial, financial, or social—and also the areas 


ee 


in which they would be willing to make concessions to the 
needs of other nations. 


4 


The proposal is undoubtedly an idealistic one — and 
seems at first glance to. be impractical. But that is only 


r ancl? 


5 
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because we have grown accustomed to thinking in terms of 
force rather than of peaceful negotiations. That is one of 
the saddest features of the present world mentality; a result 
of the attempt to rebuild civilization after the world war on 
a purely materialistic basis and on the old principle, “To the 
victor belong the spoils.” 

Actually what could be more impractical than an attempt 
to settle the world problem by warfare? War settles nothing ; 
not even, under modern conditions, the question as to which 
power or group of powers is the stronger. For world warfare 
would almost inevitably lead to world revolution. The result 
would be the unleashing of tempestuous unknown forces and 
a world chaos such as defies the imagination. No sane person 
could honestly characterize such a procedure as “practical” ; 
yet that is precisely the goal toward which the world seems 
to be rushing at an increasingly dizzy pace. 

Let’s have a real world conference on vital questions now, 
while there is yet time. What if previous conferences have 
failed? Perhaps the breathing spell afforded by Munich is a 
final God-given opportunity to redeem the time and find the 
missing key to the door of world peace. 

We regret that Pope Pius XI is so enfeebled by his series 
of recent illnesses. He occupies a strategic position in which he 
has the ear of both the Fascist nations and the democracies. 
His desire for world peace is well known. If he would issue a 
call for such a world conference, perhaps under his own 
presidency, Mussolini and Franco would perforce have to 
heed it; Chamberlain and Daladier would doubtless listen to 
it; President Roosevelt would probably welcome it; and even 
Hitler and Stalin would have to take it into account. 

In the religious world we have little doubt that Anglican- 
ism and Protestantism would respond to such a call as readily 
as would the Roman Catholic communion. Eastern Orthodoxy 
would doubtless codperate as well, for no question of doctrine 
would be involved other than the fundamental basis of Chris- 
tian morality. 


ES, it would be a splendid thing if the Vatican could act 

in this way. But if the Vatican cannot so act perhaps 
there are other channels through which Christendom can make 
its voice felt. The infant World Council of Churches is one 
such channel, and a potentially powerful one. Has not the 
World Council organization proceeded far enough so that there 
could be called under its auspices a second world conference 
like that at Oxford in 1937, to which there might be codpted 
premiers, foreign ministers, and leading statesmen of the 
nations with the definite objective of finding a practical solu- 
tion to the pressing problem of world peace? 
One thing is certain. The passing of resolutions by Church 
organizations without making any effort to implement them 
will not save the world from the catastrophe that threatens it. 
It is a time not for talk but for action. 

And it is also a time for prayer. Lent is approaching. Let 
it be made a special time of penitence and prayer throughout 
Christendom. Let the World Council of Churches, the Fed- 
eral Council, and our own National Council call upon every 
communion to make Ash Wednesday a special day of peni- 
tence for the sins of the whole world and prayer for a just 
solution of the problems of the nations. 

“Laborare est orare’—yes, and “orare est laborare’’ too. 
Both Christian prayer and Christian action are imperative at 
this critical juncture. Let Christians everywhere, and especial- 
ly in this nation of ours, which has less of an ax to grind than 
most countries, put both forces into constructive and 
operation. y ; : 
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A Symposium of Presbyterian Thought 


N THIS issue we present a symposium of the opinions 0 
I prominent Presbyterian ministers in regard to the pro 
posal for union between the Presbyterian Church in the US¢ 
and our own. Some of our readers may be surprised to fin 
that these opinions vary as widely as do those within our ow1 
communion, ranging from enthusiastic endorsement of th 
proposals to forthright opposition. Some of these articles wer 
written especially for THE Livinc CHurcu and others hay 
been taken from Presbyterian periodicals. 

Since our own view in this matter has been misunderstoo 
by some of our readers we may summarize it briefly in ; 
sentence: We approve of the negotiations and feel that rea 
progress has been made, but we cannot endorse the propose 
concordat in its present form. We have given our main rea 
sons for not endorsing the concordat in previous issues; W 
hope shortly to present a constructive editorial proposal fo 
future negotiations along a somewhat different line. Mean 
while, it is interesting indeed to see what our Presbyteriay 
brethren think of the proposals. 


ee + 


The Michigan Proposals 


S REPORTED in our news cloumns last week, the co 
mittee in Christian research appointed by the conventio: 

of the diocese of Michigan last year has drawn up a lon 
report for presentation to the next convention to meet Fet 
ruary 2d. The Michigan report is a truly monumental piece ¢ 
work and deserves the attention of the whole Church. 
We doubt whether any diocesan committee has ever mad 
such an extensive study of so many important topics an 
embodied them in a single report with a view to forming. 
basis for a well-integrated constructive diocesan progra 
Sixty-four persons working in 11 sub-committees have provide 
the material for the findings of the committee, which occuft 
some 25 pages of rather small type. The subjects dealt wit 
cover a wide range, including the school, church, movie, radi 
newspaper, the existence of separate and competing con 
munions, international warfare, liquor, gambling, divorce, an 
marriage instructions. Each of these factors in modern life 
evaluated in terms of its relationship to the family, and re 
olutions are suggested for adoption by the convention in ord 
to formulate diocesan policies on these matters. 
It is obvious that with such a wide range of subjects the: 
will be differences of opinion. Indeed, the statement is ma 
that “no member of the committee is in agreement with ever 
proposition and recommendation contained in this report 
However, each member, having had freedom in the exerci 
of his personal judgment, has expressed willingness to acce 
the majority judgment, and the recommendations proposed 
the convention are therefore set forth as the unanimo 
recommendations of the committee. 
There is much food for thought in this report. Undout 
edly it will arouse vigorous discussion in the convention 
probably some of the resolutions will be adopted and ot 
defeated. Were we to endeavor to comment upon the r 
in detail there would be some sections that we should 
mend highly, some in which we should feel that the 
mittee had gone too far or not far enough, and others 
we should feel compelled to oppose. Yet we do feel th 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Rev. Dr. Wil 
R. Kinder, has performed a really monumental piece of wi 
in making this study and presenting such a -comprehensi 
report. To the members of the committee and of the 1 
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jamittees which have helped it in its work, we express our 
cgratulations and appreciation. We hope that the report 
[| receive the considered judgment from the convention 
ft it deserves and we trust that the diocese of Michigan will 
rre with the rest of the Church whatever findings it may 
~e upon this careful study. 


ee eee 


cial Security 


| 7 E HOPE that Congress will give further attention in 
its present session to the Social Security law. Certainly 

object of the present law is one that has won universal 
proval, but there is grave doubt on the part of many social- 
aded persons both as to the use of social security funds for 
rent governmental expenses and also as to the expense of 
ninistering the law. In regard to the latter the social service 
umission of the diocese of New York calls attention to the 
owing editorial in the December number of Social Security, 
lying to a statement by Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
| Social Security board: 


*“Whereas in 1936 the nearly 14,000,000 insured workers 
Great Britain required, without the use of extensive ma- 
lery, only a total of 2,816 employees at the central office 
Kew to handle all claims and records, or one clerical 
Irker for approximately 5,000 insured workers, the 19 states 
ach supplied information on this subject, covering a total of 
627,469 workers, had employed a total of 13,890 employees 
the purpose of record-keeping and claims under the most 
enious machine devices. This represents a ratio of approxi- 
tely 1 employee to every 1,000 insured workers, or five 
es as many as in Great Britain. Moreover, while 10,330 
ilitional employees in these 19 states were in employment 
vice, it is a well known fact that during the first quarter 
1938 placement work had practically been shelved because 
yonsiderable proportion of these employees were forced to 
p with the benefit claims. The total number of 24,220 
sloyees in these 19 states also does not include the em- 
yees of the unemployment compensation division of the 
‘ial Security Board which supervises and checks on the 
ration and expenses of the state system, nor the employees 
the Treasury department engaged in collecting the federal 
‘re of the unemployment insurance taxes and administering 
trust fund.” 


If the administration of the Social Security law in this 
intry is really so much more expensive than that of the 
lilar legislation in Great Britain, there is certainly reason 
a tightening up of the law by Congress. After all, the 
arity sought is that of the worker in office or industry and 
of the government job-holder. 


ee 


(Church Army Booklet 


NHURCH ARMY has published an interesting vocational 
booklet entitled Little Stories of Great Opportunities 
pies may be obtained from Church Army headquarters, 
East 14th street, New York City, without charge). It is 
kly a recruiting booklet. In it are the stories of individuals 
o have accepted the call to service in the Church Army 
information as to the requirements for candidates. We 
ly commend it to any young men who are interested in a 
of lay service to the Church and we suggest that rectors 
p copies on hand for distribution to likely candidates. 
Church Army has passed the experimental stage in this 
ntry and has become a definite part of the life of the 
erican Episcopal Church. We wish the Army continued 
cess in its eblendié and widespread work of lay evangelism. 


PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


Jesus at the Marriage Feast 
Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER EpIPHANY JANUARY 22D 


66 HIS beginning of miracles (or rather, “of signs”) did 

Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His 
glory.” The Epiphany of the Son of God manifested in the 
flesh continues. 

In the Gospel we see Him sharing the joy of friends. He 
attends the marriage at Cana just because He is invited, as a 
guest; to give pleasure; to do honor. For “holy matrimony 

. is an honorable estate, instituted of God, signifying unto 
us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His Church: 
which holy estate Christ adorned and beautified with His 
presence and first miracle that He wrought, in Cana of Gali- 
lee” (Prayer Book, p. 300). 

By His presence He adds something that He alone can 
give. He comes to sanctify, to make holy, even the commonest 
things of life, the family and the home; for as at Cana the 
water becomes wine, so in the Sacrament the wine becomes 
the chalice of His Blood. 

The Epistle (again the continuation of last Sunday’s) 
teaches us that, so far as in us lies, we must be at peace with 
all men without exception, not avenging ourselves, but seeking 
to do good even to our enemies. The words “in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head” must be taken as explained 
by the words which follow, “overcome evil with good.” As 
coals of fire melt iron, so the act of love will melt the person’s 
anger, and so evil will be overcome by good. 


A Chosen Vessel Unto Me. 
CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL JANUARY 25TH 


ODAY we give thanks for the wonderful conversion of 

St. Paul, to whom very largely we owe it, under God, 
that ‘we have been brought out of darkness and error into the 
clear light and true knowledge of Thee and of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Lesson from Acts 9 tells the story. Running through 
it, is the sense that he is being taken prisoner and his life is 
being disposed of ‘by Another. He is stopped on the road to 
Damascus: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” Why 
dost thou injure the members of My body? Trembling, he 
says, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Nothing; only 
go into the city, and there it will be told thee. Then someone 
else is got hold of: Ananias. He has his hesitations and diff- 
culties: “Lord, I have heard by many of this man. . . = 
The answer is: I know My business; go and do what you 
are told. Ananias does it. Saul is baptized, and now safely 
taken prisoner, is set free from the bondage which he had 
been imposing on himself all his life hitherto. “Saul preached 
Christ in the synagogues.” “Saul increased the more in 
strength.” 

In the Gospel we hear the words of the Master about the 
state of life to which He has called His servant. To forsake 
all and follow Him: to lose all, and to find all; but to have 
no claim to merit or reward, for “many that are first shall be 
last; and the last shall be first.” But in that his joy consists, 
that he is only ¢ a servant, doing the Master’s work. 
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Church and Synagogue at Dura 


By the Rev. Canon William A. Wigram 


European Correspondent of THE Livinc CHURCH 


HE MENTION of a city of Dura on the Euphrates 
suggests to most students the image of gold that Neb- 


uchadnezzar put up, and the immortal answer of the 
youth, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. ‘The word however 
means ‘“‘a frontier fortress” in ancient Assyrian, and is there- 
fore not uncommon in Mosopotamian lands. The Dura of 
which we speak today is a fortress or site of a fortress, up in 
the neighborhood of Aleppo and Edessa, high up on the 
Euphrates, where Belgian, French, and American archeolo- 
gists have been excavating in common. 

The place was for centuries one of the guards of the 
marches between the Roman and Parthian empires, and there- 
fore hardly seems likely to throw much light on early Christian 
decoration. Still, you never know what a site will yield you 
till you are down to virgin soil, and the excavators here have 
now recovered the buildings of a Chgistian church and a 
Jewish synagogue, both richly decorated, and both of earlier 
date than anything of either kind yet knewn, outside Rome it- 
self, for both are of an earlier period than a.p. 250. 

The facts are these. At about the date named, Sapor, 
Sultan of the ‘“‘neo-Persian” or Sassanid empire, started on an 
aggressive policy against Rome. There had been a long period 
of peace before that, and the commandant of Dura, like mil- 
itary authorities elsewhere, had rather neglected his fortifica- 
tions and used his resources in building fine baths. Now, the 
walls had to be strengthened rather hurriedly—and fruitlessly 
as it turned out—against Sapor’s heavy siege artillery. His rams 
and balistas were of the very latest pattern. The method 
adopted was to strengthen the most exposed front with a 
“backing” composed of a huge bank of mud brick. For this 
purpose, houses just within the wall, and actually built against 
it, were commandeered by authority; as time was precious, 
they were not destroyed but simply unroofed and filled up 
solid with mud brick, so that the house walls—which naturally 
ran out at right angles to the line of the city wall—served as 
a sort of skeleton to the new structure, or “banquette.” They 
were thus duly discovered by the process of excavation. 

Among the buildings thus buried was a Jewish synagogue, 
one built as such, and so far the earliest fabric of its kind 
known, though the foundations of earlier specimens are known 
well enough, as at Capernaum for instance. There was also a 
large house, that was clearly the property of a Christian-who 
had allowed his largest room to be decorated and used regu- 
larly as a church, though in this case the whole fabric was not 
built for that end. Both places of worship were richly frescoed 
by local artists belonging to the two faiths concerned, and 
these have been preserved by the antiseptic earth bricks in 
which they were buried. The instinct of decorating the house 
of God with the best art at your disposal found scope far earlier 
than has been sometimes thought. ‘ 

The “church” was no more than a large oblong room that 
happened to end in an apse at the east end—it is not quite clear 
whether this was a liturgical addition or part of the original 
building—and here, over the original site of the altar and 
the throne of the bishop, was a fine figure of the “Good Shep- 
herd.” The north wall of the nave is also decorated, in this 
case with a striking fresco of the Myrrophorae, i.e., of the 
episode of Luke 24:1, the Marys bringing spices to the tomb 


at the daybreak of the first Easter. 


The synagogue is, as a building, even more striking, an 
it can now be seen without too much difficulty in its originé 
shape, it’ has been reconstructed in a specially built anne 
to the new museum at Damascus, and so has been made acce: 
sible to tourists, and we are glad to say especially to Jew 
Structurally, the synagogue is no more than a large oblon 
room, the walls being surrounded with seats of a differin 
type for the men and for the women. The former were allowe 
to sit, with a special recess provided for their shoes; wome 
were expected to squat, and were not allowed the masculir 
luxury! The seat for the reader or elder remains, being eli 
vated on a short flight of steps so as to serve as a pulpit, an 
thus gives the design for the later Islamic pulpit which exact] 
resembles it in all essentials. Further the shrine of the Tora 
or Law, is of a design that so closely resembles the later Mihra 
of the Mohammedan mosque—the earliest known specimen « 
which is in the cave under the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalen 
and is of much earlier date than the fabir above—that or 
strongly suspects that the one was copied from the other. TH; 
whole is decorated with paintings of the vine, the Ark of tl 
Covenant, and the seven-branched Candlestick, all of whic 
are so exactly of the pattern of those known in the earlis 
synagogue of Capernaum that one is inclined to think the 
objects must have been part of the “conventional” and regul: 
decoration of a synagogue in the first Christian century. On 
the pot of manna, noticeable at Capernaum, is not found — 
Dura. The frescoes which cover the whole wall are, naturall 
from the Old Testament. The crossing of the Red Sea, tl 
capture of the Ark by the Philistines, and its return from tl 
temple of Dagon, are all depicted, and in the last case tll 
artist expresses the sarcastic Jewish humor of the chronicle 
in that he does full and delighted justice to the fact that ‘on 
the stump of Dagon was left to him.” 

The picture of the sacrifice of Carmel contains a legenda 
episode, not recorded in the Talmud we think, and of which y 
should be glad to know the source. It shows the fire descendii 
from heaven on the altar of Elijah, and under the altar of Ba 
stands the figure of a traitor priest of the false god, who h 
crept there to fire the pyre in secret and produce the need 
miracle while a snake sent from heaven is in the act of biti 
and destroying him. One only regrets that it is not at prese 
possible to produce reproductions of pictures so interesting: 
among the very earliest surviving instances both of Christi 
and of Jewish art. 
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The Proposed Concordat 


A Symposium of Presbyterian Opinion 


By the Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D.* 


(Chairman, Presbyterian Department of Church Codéperation 
| and Union 

|| This statement is an excerpt from Dr. Stevenson's article 
coducing the proposed concordat and statement on reunion 


(ch appeared in a recent issue of the “Presbyterian.” | 


“SHE CONFERENCE between the [Presbyterian Gen- 

eral] Assembly’s Department of Church Coéperation and 
don and the Episcopal Commission on Approach to Unity, 
ed under the simple instructions to codperate in the declared 
pose of both Churches to achieve organic union. The free- 
1 and friendliness of the discussion, and the formulation 
the two notable documents published, were made possible 
what the Faith and Order and Life and Work movements, 
ch for a quarter of a-century have been stirring the 
arches in the direction of Christian unity, had accomplished. 
The possibility of establishing a World Council of 
irches has been largely due to the interest and codperation 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, which had been 
ght into a closer acquaintance and fellowship than was 
sible 50 years ago. The “proposed statement on reunion” 
oodies with some modifications and additions the report of 
bint commission of the Church of Scotland and the Church 
England, approved by the Assembly of the former Church, 
| not yet adopted by the Convocations of the latter Church. 
ithe concordat, the installation of a minister to the pastorate 
1 particular church by the laying on of hands may raise the 
stion whether it does not mean reordination. But it should 
roted that the concordat recognizes the episcopal ordination 

spiritual efficacy of a Presbyterian minister, in which 
nt reordination would be superfluous. Furthermore, the 
ng on of hands, according to the Scriptures, is not limited 
srdination. Barnabas and Saul were separated unto the work 
foreign missions by the laying on of hands. The joint com- 
sion hopes that its tentative report will be studied and 
lely discussed. Some of our presbyteries are already giving 
erious consideration, and in a few localities, Presbyterian 
_Episcopal churches are having joint conferences. It is well, 
wever, to remember that the oneness of the Churches is a 
-itual attainment and as taught by the example of Christ, 
_ Head of the Church, must come in answer to intercessory 
yer. 


By the Rev. William Adams Brown, D.D. 


Research Professor Emeritus in Applied Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


O APPRECIATE the significance of the proposed con- 
 cordat between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians 
must put it in its setting as part of the larger movement 
Christian unity. That movement, as we learned at Oxford 
Edinburgh, must move along three parallel lines. First 
all, and most important, we must deepen and extend that 
ard spiritual unity without which all external union is 
ow and unreal. Then we must work to achieve organic 
\corporate union between those bodies of Christians whose 
jeement in essential points of doctrine and polity is so com- 
e that union without will match the unity within. But in 
ee 


Member of the Department of Church Codperation and Union, General 
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the meantime there is a third task that confronts us. This is to 
find a way in which Christians who are united in some things 
but divided in others can express their unity in action at the 
points where they are now agreed. 

The proposed concordat is a contribution to this third 
form of unity. It is not yet full corporate union but it is an 
important step toward it. It removes one of the obstacles 
which now prevent common action in a region where all agree 
that such action is desirable. As such it is to be welcomed and 
commended. 

Objection has been made that the procedure proposed is 
ambiguous since the commissioning which is contemplated will 
be understood by the different parties to the agreement in dif- 
ferent ways. To the Presbyterians it will be analogous to the 
procedure by which a minister is transferred from one presby- 
tery to another, but it will not involve reordination. To a 
certain group in the Episcopal Church it would be an empty 
ceremony unless it had this meaning. Is it right, we are asked, 
to agree to a procedure which admits of such wide difference 
of interpretation? ~ ‘i 

It might be answered that such a difference in interpreta- 
tion is no greater than now obtains within the Episcopal 
Church itself. There are some Episcopalians whose view of 
the significance of ordination does not differ in principle from 
that of their Presbyterian brethren. Others, like the Anglo- 
Catholics, believe that Episcopal ordination confers a special 
grace which does not attach to Presbyterian orders. This dif- 
ference does not.prevent them from working side by side within 
a common polity. Why should greater agreement be required 
on the part of those who enter into the proposed concordat? 
Even the most strict Anglo-Catholic does not deny that the 
Presbyterian ministry has been blessed by God and is being 
used by Him for the salvation of men. Why should Episcopa- 
lians deprive their Church of the privilege of enjoying the 
fruits of this ministry or hesitate to extend such grace as God 
has given them to the members of a sister Church, provided 
no surrender of conviction is asked of either of those who 
enter into the proposed concordat? 


By the Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, D.D* 


Pastor, Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh 


HOSE who attended the conference of the commissions 
appointed to study “the approach to unity,” can never 
forget the drawing together of all minds and hearts in the 
common Christian faith set forth in ‘“Things believed in com- 
mon.” If, as yet, we cannot say “All one body we,” we can 
say with emphasis that we are “One in hope and doctrine.” 
That there are and will be in both communions differences 
as to “things that might be undertaken in common” is to be 
expected. We know full well that there are differences, and 
frankness and not evasion will help forward the cause. Some 
think these differences are insurmountable but the hopeful fact 
is that the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in Convention and in General Assembly have sol- 
emnly declared that it is “their purpose to achieve organic 
union.” This solemn declaration of purpose constrains and 
should compel the members of both communions to train their 
minds, hearts, and wills upon this supreme objective. © 
The best way to further this declared purpose is by the 
historical approach. The rereading of such writings as those 
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of Bishop Lightfoot and “the judicious Hooker,” and a re- 
study of the Church Fathers will help. The understanding of 
the political and theological influences of the Independent and 
Puritan movement in the 16th and 17th centuries will help. 
A careful study of the deliverances of the Lambeth Conferences 
and the overtures toward union of the Churches in South India 
will help. An intimate comparison of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Westminster Confession will help. We need, above all, 
to broaden our basis of understanding not only through good 
will but by accurate knowledge both of the present and of the 
past. If I had one concrete proposal to make it would be that 
these two responsible commissions prepare simple but compe- 
tent historical studies based on adequate scholarship and that 
these studies be made available for the communicant members 


of both Churches. 


By the Rev. Stewart M. Robinson, DD. 


Editor, the Presbyterian 


VAN IMPRESSIVE element in this latest approach of these 
two kindred communions to each other is the manifest 
disposition of each to see the traits of the other in the best 
possible light. This is in itself a glorious testimony to the 
grace of God. Intercommunion and an interchange of min- 
istry by a formula of commission (not reordination) and with 
the same words by both authorities seem to mean the acceptance 
on the part of our Episcopalian brethren of Presbyterian orders. 
That certainly helps because we know of few if any Presby- 
terian ministers who will ever seek reordination. We also are 
committed to the parity of the ministry. All Presbyterian 
ministers are bishops. 

One point which we do not see touched upon is the impor- 
tant office of ruling elder. Presbyterians have an ordained 
office non-existent in our sister Church and one we deem of 
unique value, that of the ruling elder. Any plan to succeed 
must find a place for the ruling elder. In all our Church courts 
ruling elders and preaching elders (bishops) meet together as 
equals. 

It is highly important that we should thoroughly canvass 
this proposal with friendly interest. Extended mutual investi- 
gation and unofficial fraternal contact seem to us necessary 
adjuncts to any wholesome issue. Practically, we feel, this 
union if achieved must justify itself on the basis of the swift- 
ness and extent to which it thrusts “laborers into the vineyard.” 
Ecclesiastical love-making must not make us forget the unsaved 
world, nor absorb our energies to the cost of precious souls 
for whom Christ our Lord shed His blood. Let us appraise 
all this in terms of missions and world evangelization. 


By the Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D. 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash. 


(Dr. Matthews, a former moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, thus frankly expressed his views on reunion 
with the Episcopal Church, in an article in the “Presbyterian.” | 


[SHE PRESENT statements about organic union withthe 
Episcopal Church are unfounded. 

The Presbyterian Church will never surrender its ordi- 
nation by its presbyteries. The ordination vows exacted by 
the presbyteries in the ordination of a candidate will never be 
surrendered for ordination by a bishop. The presbytery is com- 
posed of bishops, and when the presbytery confirms and ordains 
by the laying on of hands by the bishops of the presbytery, 
that will stand, and stand forever. The Presbyterian Church 
will never surrender its form of government or any of its 
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doctrines. If organic union ever takes place between our Chure 
and any other, it will be on the ground of union in the Bloc 
of Christ, and on the ground of our Confession of Faith ar 
our Form of Government. 

So let us cease to agitate these questions which distur 
the unthinking. Let us return to the great work of evange 
izing the world, preaching the gospel, defending the faith, an 
presenting our form of representative government to the worl 
Let us maintain our loyalty and be undisturbed in our devotie 
to the great evangelistic work we are supposed to be doin; 


By the Rev. J. A. MacCallum, D.D. 


Editor, the Presbyterian Tribune 


HE CONCORDAT which has been proposed as pa: 

of the approach in the negotiations for union betwee 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches and as an Wt 
strument to meet practical problems while such negotiation 
are being carried forward is unlikely to arouse much adver: 
criticism among the Presbyterian clergy. While in some qua: 
ters there has been a disposition to question the advisability ( 
restricting plans for union to these two branches of tl 
Church, the more mature thinkers among the Presbyteriai 
recognize that it is better to accept the opportunity that 
presented rather than to waste their energies on a remote idez 
In fact, the conviction is widespread in Presbyterian cirel 
that should this proposal be consummated, it will mean immea 
urably more than the union of two important Churches. U: 
doubtedly it will vastly increase the combined influence of tl 
two Churches and ultimately it will draw other Church 
within its orbit into a much more comprehensive union. T. 
time is ripening for such action. The ancient Presbyteri: 
prejudice against bishops is fading out. The truth of Miltor 
quip that ‘““New presbyter is old priest writ large” is reco 
nized in its many implications. 

If the growing desire for unity which, among other thing 
grows out of sheer necessity, is nurtured, no difficulties shoul 
be great enough to thwart the strong will evident in bo 
Churches to effect an organic solidarity that will be richer a1 
stronger in its corporate structure than either Church ne 
presents. The prayers of all the enlightened members in bo 
Churches should be offered continually for the success of tl 


‘effort to consolidate our Christian resources: 


ABSENCE 
MORNING land 


Remote from sea or shore, 
Do the beloved dwell there 
Mine no more? 
Mist is on thy hills, 
Light on the sand, 
Though we may never know 
Thy golden strand; 
Nor ever mortal eyes 
Dim with tears 
Perceive how far it lies 
Till the veil clears. 
The springing blossoms blow, 
And autumn’s sheaf 
Fades under drifting snow 
And floating leaf: 
Hour following hour, so sweet is life; 
And poignant—sweet— Pe 
Through all the years, passing and fleet, 
The deep remembered grief. 


ewes! 


OST PEOPLE tthink that life is split down the 
middle. On one side are the ideal things—the love 
for our families, the appreciation of beauty, moral 
iration, and religious faith. On the other 
ctical things—armies, commerce, 


are the 
making a living. Not 
nny people would deny that there were ideal things in the 
rrld, or that they had some place in life, though most of 
hm incline toward believing that these practical things are 
rre real. Notice that many put religion in the category of 
| ideal, rather than of the realistic. 

I believe that Christianity belongs more in the class of 
lism than of idealism. I believe that is implicit in the fact 
tt Christianity centers, not in ideas, but in a Person. But I 
wuld like to emphasize it by considering what Christ said to 
ts disciples about the death of Lazarus. When He knew 
t Lazarus was dead, He said to them, “Our friend Lazarus 
asleep: I am going to awake him out of sleep.’’ And they 
d, “Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.’ He had made use 
the word “sleep” because He had power to raise Him from 
tt sleep. But when they misunderstood Him, the realism of 
us came forth, and He said plainly, “Lazarus is dead.” He 
‘n added this statement: ““And I am glad for your sakes that 
was not there, to the intent ye may believe.” The realistic 
t was that Lazarus was dead: but faith would come into 
: midst of that fact, and change it. Christianity is realism 
as faith. It begins always with the facts, and then it calls in 
lth to interpret and work on the facts. 

There are hundreds of people who think that Christianity 
uld mean for them a kind of unreality, refusing to look 
ts in the face, running after vague visions, believing about 
ople and life and the world things that are denied by the 
‘ts. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Christianity 
vays begins with the facts, it moves horizontally, as it were, 
sng the ground of the actual world. But then there comes 
yn vertically something which meets that realism; and that 
“faith. You find authentic Christianity, not by avoiding the 
il in pursuit of the ideal, but precisely at the point where 
ith comes right down into the middle of the facts. Lazarus 
s dead: but Christ brought a new power into that situation 
sich caused His disciples to believe. 

Let us begin with the fundamental question of human 
ure. Because Christ loved people, and believed they could 
different, do we think that Christianity holds an idealistic 
aception of human nature, and believes that human nature 
good ? If we do, we are wrong. Christ believed that human 
ture was potentially good, it could be transformed in such 
wway that we become the children of God. But we are not 
tt way as we stand. Human nature is filled with lusts and 
irs and prides that keep men from God and from each 
ner. Idealism which accepts human nature as it is skips the 
ential first-step of Christianity; Christ began His message 
mankind, “Repent.” Idealism says that if you turn human 
ture loose, without the restraints and conventions which 
dition has built up, it will end right. Expose men to the 
tues of an ideally conceived society, and they will automati- 
‘ly accept them for themselves. Christianity says that if you 
a human nature loose, without the control of God upon it, 
end wrong; but it is true that man has within him a 


- for the ideal which he will only find in God, and he 
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Christian Realism 
By the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker 


Rector of Calyary Church, New York City 


does have something in him which responds automatically to 
God. 

Idealism breeds in people a sense of their importance, their 
worth, and their rights, before God and their fellows. It makes 
for the kind of religion that wants to look up to God from 
where we are, and ask for what we need and expect to get 
it, without going through the painful process of repentance, 
of bringing our sins to God first, of asking for His forgiveness 
before we ask for anything else. And it makes for the kind of 
social service which accepts people just as they are, without 
dealing with the fundamental fears, selfishnesses, egotisms, 
of human nature itself; and so in the end makes them more 
fearful of security, more selfish, more demanding than they 
were in the beginning. Relief without repentance, social 
service without spiritual challenge, ministering to peoples’ 
condition of body while never thinking to minister to their 
condition of spirit, become a national menace. 


N THE END the idealistic view of human nature is the 
hopeless view; and the view of Christian realism, demand- 
ing that human nature be changed before anything can be 
done with it, is the one that works. Irving Babbitt says that 
“one is tempted to define the civilization . . . that has been 
emerging with the decline of the traditional controls as a 
mixture of altruism and high explosives.” It is an interesting. 
combination! And Anatole France said that when one starts 
with the supposition that men are naturally good and virtuous, 
one inevitably ends by wishing to kill them all. Christianity, 
then, is realistic about human nature. It sees human nature 
just as it is; but it believes God can change it. That faith is 
also a fact, and it is a part of Christian realism to take it 
into consideration. . 
Let us turn next to sorrow, sin, and death. Does Chris- 
tianity indulge in an airy idealism concerning these things? 
Did Christ, seeing a widow’s sorrow as they bore her dead 
son to his grave, wave His hand cheerily and say there was no 
sorrow nor death? Did He walk through the world telling 
us not to think about sorrow? None of this! Of Lazarus He 
said with all the realism in the world, “Lazarus is dead!” And. 
to His words, He added His tears of human sorrow for a 
bereaved family. Lazarus was not in a swoon; he was dead; 
but Jesus called him with a loud voice, and raised him from 
the dead. There you see, in all its power, Christianity which 
is realism plus faith. It is not a true Christianity which denies | 
the fact of evil; neither is it a true Christianity which merely 
accepts the fact of evil: true Christianity removes moral evil _ 
by transforming lives, and transfigures suffering by giving 
men faith in God. There is sorrow, there is sin, there is death, 
there is evil, in the world. Christianity does not dismiss these 
things; it makes them different through faith. Christ said, with 
realism, “In the world ye shall have tribulation” ; and He said 
with faith, “but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world, ae 
Let us think of the meaning of Christianity in the world 
of politics and economics. Thousands of people think that 
Christianity, because it believes in the worth of the individual, 
and wants him to enjoy liberty, must stand behind idealistic 
democracy, and idealistic economic changes. Christianity al- 
ways begins realistically. The most obvious fact is that millions 
of people live under political bondage, and in: economic 
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poverty; and it looks as if the thing to do was to take a short- 
cut to the ideal—give them political liberty and economic 
assistance and relief. 

But Christianity remembers another piece of realism which 
people who talk in this fashion do not always remember: that 
is the realism of considering human nature itself, that of rulers 
and administrators, as well as that of the great mass of the 
people. Idealistic schemes of political and economic reform, 
which have no answer for the reform of human nature itself, 
begin as a social experiment for the benefit of the masses, and 
the masses with 


end up as the opportunity for leaders to rule 
an iron hand. They do something worse: they focus the minds 
of all on the economic outsides of life, to the exclusion of its 
true values and realities. As Christopher Dawson says, in 
Religion and the Modern State, “The idealism of the great 
Liberal thinkers ended in the materialism of the acquisitive 


capitalist society against which the conscience of the modern 


. 


world is in revolt.” 


BELIEVE that what we need is not an idealistic democ- 

racy, but a realistic democracy, which realizes that always, 
so long as time and human nature last, democracy depends 
upon men of unselfish character and faith in God; which 
knows, as the founding fathers of this nation knew, that when 
democracy strips off the outer controls from human society, it 
must cultivate inner controls in their place ; which is, in a word, 
actually, as it has been historically, inseparable from the pres- 
ence of the Christian religion. 

And we need a realistic economics. Christianity began 
with a Man who said, with a realism that fully recognizes the 
place of the physical, material, economic in life, “Your 
heavenly Father: knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” But He said and did very little about economics as 
such. He told people to love God and one another, and not 
to trouble about the future, and God would look after them: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Down into the 
realism of human need, He brought the element of faith: and 
from their union He expected to develop an unselfish, God- 
centered society, which was about as different from the current 
desires for a political free-for-all and economic Utopia as 
anything could well be. 

And let us consider personal problems in the light of this 
great truth. Hundreds of people come to churches looking for 
a quick answer. They are sick and want to be well, quick. 
They are poor, and want money or a job, quick. They are 
unhappy and perplexed, and they want a solution, quick. They 
would like us to tell them how to take a swift jump from 
where they are to where they would like to be. That can 
seldom be done, and when we give them the impression that 
it can, we do them a disservice. Fundamentally, they want 
God or someone else to do it all for them. But the practical 
place to begin is with the facts, in realistic fashion. Let. us 
find out, even if it takes time, the physical and medical situ- 
ation, the financial and economic condition, the source of the 
conflict and unhappiness. And as one talks in this fashion, 
running along the solid ground of actualities, instead of soar- 
ing into the ether of wishes, one begins to put more respon- 
sibility on the person who wants the help. One finds perhaps 
that there has been carelessness about exercise and diet, or 
unfaced conflict, that has made for illness; irresponsibility, 
dishonesty, carelessness about money, that has let to economic 
difficulty ; selfishness, self-will, pride, fear, avarice, resentment, 
and a host of other things, which contribute to the present 
perplexity. 
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The outer, objective world may be in a turmoil, as it i 
today; but that does not do away with the fact that wi 
God is in control of our own lives, He can fulfil His promise} 
and will. But we must not forget that His promises apply t| 
those who obey His laws. Vast numbers of people are tryin} 
to solve by rearrangement of economic and political mattez| 
what can only be got at as we help the individual to face hi) 
own responsibility. When we evade our personal responsibility} 
begin to solve ou) 


| 


it is sin, The place for many of us to 
personal problems is to face our personal sins. When we begi} 
with the kind of realism which, instead of blaming others o} 
looking too much to others, blames ourselves and looks to Got 
we shall get somewhere. That is realism plus faith. | 

When you give God your sins, He will take care of you} 
problems. Whenever we assist people to take the short cul 
leave out the element of life-changing, and heightening people} 
faith in God, and personal responsibility, we contribute, ne! 
to kindliness and helpfulness and good feeling, but to irre) 
sponsibility, materialism, jealousy, and divisions in society} 
There is a place for sharing in the needs of people, as part @ 
the process of bringing them the fundamental answer of Go) 
in their lives: but how many of us will be realistic enough t| 
remember at all times, and in all personal problems, that tk 
short-cut is wrong, and the real expression of Christianity | 
not unguided or sentimental kindness, but the realism of facin 
all the facts, plus the faith that God has at all times th 
answer, if we go to Him in faith? 


O YOU KNOW who are the hardest people to persua 
to think and live in this realistic way, realistic abo 
facts and realistic also about faith? They are the parsons a 
the professors, the economists and the theorists, who do n 
have the corrective for their theories which comes from acti 
responsibility, like business or politics. Twenty years ago clas 
rooms in schools and universities were filled with men w 
tried to undermine the religious and moral convictions 
youth, and make them “think” about their accepted dogm 
and traditions: they are still free to go on making irresponsib 
statements which undermine the foundations of this democrac 
Some pulpits of this country are held by men who want 
take the short-cut to Utopia, and try to take their people wi 
them. Beginning as idealists rather than Christians, blami 
“society” rather than men for conditions, laying the cause 
the “system” instead of to human sin, they wind up the fc 
to the very seeming “idealism” they sought, the ally of su 
version and materialism, themselves cynical, defeated a 
despairing, ready to take part in the hopeless task of material 
tic revolution as the answer to the crying sicknesses of m 
terialism itself. 

We should all have lived long enough, and educated peo 
should have read enough of the past, to know that a v 
amount of what passes for social idealism is mere wishf 
thinking. Any attempted solution which does not begin | 
solving the problem of human nature, is foredoomed to failut 
The so-called “practical” people who just want to sit on t 
lid are as futile as the dreamers: they have no solution f. 
their own selfishness, and can have none for that of othe: 
The only person in this world who is practical is the one w! 
recognizes that human nature is the one great problem abo 
all other problems, and who knows from experience that 
can change human nature, and guide changed men by 
Spirit; and who is letting God use him to change people. 

Do you see what this means? It means that the grez 
possible foundation for realistic and practical solution of 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The Madras Meeting 


A Missionary Council Rather Than a Conference 
By the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D. 


Bishop of Southern Ohio 


Tambaram, Madras, India, 

December 19, 1938. 
~ NOR FIVE DAYS we have been hard at work. Those 
who have thought of this as anything similar to the usual 
convention or conference should start all over again in 
tir thinking. Last week I wrote you how those who are here 
me not as delegates from their Churches, but as members of 
+ world-wide International Missionary council chosen by 
+ several branches of this body throughout the world. We 
un’t speak of the gathering as a ‘‘conference” any longer but 
“the meeting of the council.” It is rather important to get 
ss in mind because therein lies the difference between an 
acial gathering which represents the various branches of the 
aristian Church, and which in speaking for the Church has 
tbe constantly considering its official nature, and a meeting 
{this kind in which the members while coming from very 


many different branches of the Church, are present for one 
main reason only: they are thought to have some contribution 
to make in planning an effective program for proclaiming the 
gospel of Christ to the whole world of our day. They come 
here to confer together about the problems; to work hard 
together in discovering better methods; to share together in 
experiences; and to say at least something to the Church and 
the world today about how the great mission of Jesus Christ 
can be carried forward with new power in our time. 

‘The surest proof I have received of the great value of the 
meeting is in the unusual contributions which practically 
everyone you meet can make to your thinking, and the new 
visions which open up as you have the privilege of listening 
to these leaders speak in the section meetings, or sit and talk 
with them personally during meals. Over 450 men and women 
picked because they have proved their leadership in the work 


oo ae LEADERS AT THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


| At the upper left is shown the Rt. Rev. Alexander Babatunda Akinyele, 
sistant Bishop of Lagos, Nigeria (a missionary diocese of the Church of 
nd). Well known for his keen mind and his qualities of leadership, Bishop 
yele has taken an active part in the affairs of the meeting. Above, center, 
ad interim committee of the International Missionary council, meeting 
first day of the session, Dr. Mott is at the head of the table, and Dr. 
arnshuis is on his left, At the opposite end of the table to Dr. Mott is 
roness Elizabeth van Boetzeland van Dubbeldam, one of the vice-chairmen 


council. This is, so far as is known, the only picture the interim committee — 


ver permitted to be taken of it in session. At the upper right is the Rev. 


\ 


Moses Shoiki Murao, a member of the Japanese branch of the Anglican 
communion and founder and general secretary of the Newspaper Evangelism 
movement there. At the lower left are shown the (Anglican) Bishop 

Chekiang, China, and Shaowen James Chuan, a banker from Peiping, China, 
who is active in the directorship of over 30 welfare and educational organiza- 
tions in Peiping. He was at one time general secretary of the Chinese Student 
Christian association in North America. At the lower right is shown Bishop 
Pickett of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bombay area eis known as 
one of the foremost missionaries in India, with Dr. Siegfried nak of the 
Berlin Missionary society, at lunch in Bishop Heber hall. i 
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they have done for the building of God’s kingdom. From time 
to time we have a leader such as Dr. Francis Wei or the Rev. 
Stanley Jones or Dr. Kagawa come to America from some 
distant land, bringing us inspirations and new strength for 
the great common missionary task of the Church. Here 1s 
gathered a veritable host of leaders of this sort—not all as 
noted as those I’ve mentioned, but many of them leaders of 
equal standing in the lands from which they come. For in- 
stance I’ve just come from supper where I sat with Dr. T. Z. 
Koo, secretary of the World’s Student Christian association, 
who has one of the most brilliant minds I have ever come in 
contact with, and Dr. Karl Hartenstein, director of the Basle 
mission in Switzerland, whose Christian character has been 
refined through the fire of these times. I’d gladly travel 1,000 
miles to share in just one such conversation as we had. 

The scope of the representation is astounding. As a matter 
of fact this meeting has the widest geographical coverage of 
any gathering in the whole history of Christendom. In other 
words, since the Church was founded there have never been 
so many countries represented in any one meeting of Christian 
people. Something over 70 countries, and the following list is 
not really complete: 

Angola, Arabia, Argentina, Australia, Armenia, Belgian 
Congo, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, East Indies, England, 
Egypt, Finland, Fiji Islands, France, French Indo China, 
French West Africa, Germany, Gold Coast, India, Iran, Ire- 
land, Japan, Java, Kenya, Korea, Latin America, Latvia, 
Liberia, Madagascar, Malaya, Mexico, Palestine, Syria, Tur- 
key, Netherlands, Netherland Indies, New Zealand, Nicara- 
gua, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Norway, Nyasaland, Gilbert 
Islands, Papua, Peru, Philippine Islands, Portuguese East 
Africa, Puerto Rico, Scotland, Siam, Sierra Leone, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Southwest Africa, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Tanganyika, Turkestan, Uganda, United States, West 
Indies; and I’m still looking up where some of these are. 


J WAS GIVEN the privilege of conducting part of the 

quiet day which was held on the opening day of the meeting. 
It was suggested that I base whatever I presented on anything 
which our own Church had found helpful in calling its members 
to a rededication of their lives. So much of what I said was 
from our Forward Movement program. I especially empha- 
sized the importance of having a definite rule by which we are 
living in our daily Christian lives, and took as a basis for the 
rule I suggested the seven steps of the Disciples’ Way which 
the Forward Movement has used: Turn, Follow, Learn, Pray, 
Serve, Worship, Share. 


Practically all of our time has been spent in the section 
(Continued on page 70) 


MANY DIE 


NCE one Man died 

peo That many might gain power. 

Now many men are crucified 

That one may live his despot hour. ‘ 


And many little crosses fill 
The empty spaces on that Hill.... 


he Crosses—like common grasses sown— 
2 (og O Son of God—each is Thine own! 


Louisa Boyp Gite. 


January 18, 193 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 


Y Y 


Plainsong 
A DEEPENING interest in the historic music of th 


Church is being more and more evidenced by lettes 
asking for information on the subject. Requests at 
made for lists of books that will instruct in the art of plair 
chant. Some persons have asked specific questions about th 
production of this type of music. 
It is difficult—in fact almost impossible—to answer thes 
questions in print. The only adequate way to learn plainsoni 
is to sing it under a competent director. Many books have bee 
issued from time to time dealing with this type of music. The 
give one a good background for the subject but are powerleg 
to guide the singer accurately. The more one reads about ij 
the more confusing it becomes until one actually sings it an 
has his errors corrected by a person who has made a thoroug 
study and practice of the art. : 
The books are important. They deal with many phases c 
the subject, including that of rhythm which is so vital to wel. 
rendered plainchant and yet which is so difficult of acquiring 
There is the Grammar of Plainsong by Benedictines of Sta 
brook. There is also Walter Vail’s splendid book Plainson¢ 
J. Fischer & Bros., of New York, are now publishing t 
Liber Usualis with English rubrics and with a splendid explanz 
tion of the rhythm in the front. Much can be gleaned by th 
reading and study of these books. Yet merely reading about : 
will not clarify the problems as singing it will do. 
This difficulty presents a real problem for those who desir 
to use the plainchant and yet are so far removed from cented 
where it may be sung that little opportunity is afforded ther 
to learn the correct methods of rendition. As has been sai 
before in this department, for such persons the best method ¢ 
approach should be through the plainsong hymns. 
Fortunately, there is a little book available, by J. EF 
Arnold, on The Office Hymns. It gives a concise statement 
how plainsong hymns should be produced. But better still ther 
is a phonograph record which illustrates the methods of singin 
them. This record is made by Columbia. 
Here then is the opportunity for those who cannot stud 
plainchant except from books. Obtain the books mentione 
above. Study plainsong notation, learning the names of tk 
various note forms. Study the clefs and modes. Then take u 
Arnold’s book and the record. First read the book carefull 
then listen to the recording of the hymns he deals with. A cop 
of the English Hymnal also should be used in this connectior 
for the recorded hymns are contained in that service book. T] 
final step, of course, is to sing the hymns with the recordin 
Plainsong has its place in the music of the Church. It 
regrettable that it is so largely ignored. The objections to i 
on purely musical ground, are largely due to a misunderstanc 
ing of the rhythm. It must be admitted, however, that o: 
of the objections seems based on rather firm ground; ve 
the welding of plainchant and the English language. . 
i There are, of course, those who feel that this is an impo 
bility. There are the exponents of the school who see no d 
culty at all. It has been pointed out that it was pro 
necessary at one time to adapt the Latin. We cannot, how: 
see eye to eye with those who say that this musical form i 


only Church music. Yet it deserves serious study from & 
Church musicians. % 
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“The Trees Do Not Grow Up to the Sky’”* 


By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


“T IS NOT EASY for any of us to explain exactly how 

and why he has come to hold his main opinions about 
- life. With all due respect to those who tell us that reason 
ays no independent part in them, but is itself only the instru- 
ent of our hopes and fears, I believe that man is a rational 
ing and that a logical argument can possess objective val- 
tty. Those who think otherwise place themselves in a dilem- 
a, because they try to argue their case, while their case is 
\at arguments are worth nothing. Yet being not only, I trust, 
rrational being, but also a reasonable person (which is not 
Lite the same thing), I quite readily admit that our judg- 
ent is unconsciously molded by many influences. It is this 
wnflict between reason and the sub-rational or super-rational 
tees within us that so often provides the tension that we 
perience in making a decision. 

Now, I have a certain emphatic conviction that the evil 
-wers of this world prepare and accomplish their own down- 
lll. I believe, for example, that tyranny is never ultimately 
ecessful. I think that bombastic dictators come a cropper in 
e end. You may say that this is mere melodramatic wish- 
lfilment in me; but at least there is quite a lot of history 

support the contention. Naturally, I should like to think 
at my opinion in this matter is the result of a calm, un- 
ased, philosophical survey of history; but I have just re- 
embered something which might suggest to some people that 
iis not. I have recalled an incident which happened when I 
as a schoolboy, which some psychologists would declare to 
ave given a bias to all my subsequent views. 
I had been reading an article by the Rt. Hon. Winston 
hurchill, M. P., upon the European situation. He thinks that 
ritish policy has been so bad, and that the future is so dark 
ad uncertain, that we-can take comfort only in the hope 
iat the Nazi power will reach its own limit, exhaust its own 
ptentialities for evil, and so come to an end. In this sense he 
4otes the old German proverb which I have chosen for a 
Itle here: The trees do not grow up to the sky. The meaning 
\ that the tallest tree, sooner or later, falls. And when I read 
at, there somehow flashed into my mind the memory of 
hich I have spoken. I will tell you the story. 

From time to time I have recounted in THE Livinc 
‘URCH some of the incidents that befell me at my first school, 
hen I was quite a small boy. At the age of 12 I was removed 
» a “secondary school” within a few yards of the ancient 
oundary of the city of London. I spent a few somewhat 
comfortable years there. I had a long journey every morn- 
g and evening; the boys came from every part of greater 
ondon, and as we saw each other only during school hours 
were was little chance of our becoming a genuine community ; 
e school building was ugly and cheerless. But the monstrum 


orrendum of our days was a particular form-master whom 
will call Rafferty. 

He was, you will guess, an Irishman. I like the Irish as 
people; but I did not like Mr. Rafferty. None of us did. 
spent my first year in his form. He was sarcastic and spiteful. 
e once gave me six “handers” with the cane; and when he 
fterwards discovered my complete innocence of the crime 
ith which he had charged me, he grinned maliciously, but 
ffered no apology. That was my worst encounter with him. 
ut some of the boys lived lives of misery under his dictator- 


*An old German proverb. 
t $ : &. 
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ship. I now suspect that the man had a sadistic streak in him, 
but in those days we simply called him a beast. 

Another unpleasant feature in Mr. Rafferty’s make-up 
was that he was not content to exercise his authority only 
upon his own form, but interfered with boys in all other 
forms. I think his fellow-masters resented this; but Rafferty 
was one of those forceful, loud-mouthed people who so often 
seem to get their own way by sheer impudence. The Head- 
master was an old gentleman of vast physical proportions, who 
sat in his own room all day, and seemed to us as the gods to 
the pagans of old, remote and far beyond our sorrows. 

At length I reached the top form of the school, in which 
a boy might hope to have his dignity recognized. Our form- 
master was a real scholar, and we had a genuine regard for 
him, But it so happened that our form-room was not far re- 
moved from that torture chamber where the dreaded Rafferty 
conducted his daily orgies. In fact, the two rooms were joined 
by a short passage. And, to our fury and indignation, we 
found that if at any time our own master was absent from 
our room, Rafferty, having heard or seen him pass along the 
passage, would creep up to our door and spy upon us. Several 
times he had the audacity to come boldly in, and cane a boy 
for what he considered inattention to his work: a thing he 
had no sort of right to do. 

For months we suffered. His shadow lay upon our lives 
and upon the whole school. He destroyed our peace, and we 
detested him. But our day of triumph was at hand. I can feel 
now the glow of riotous joy that filled my breast as 1 saw 
the thing happen. It was upon an afternoon of spring, and 
the sunlight was filtering through our murky windows. The 
Headmaster had summoned our form-master to his room for 
a consultation upon some point or other, and we were left 
alone with our books. My seat was opposite the door, which 
was almost, but not quite closed; and happening to glance 
up, I saw through the crack a dark shadow that ought not 
to be there. I whispered to my neighbor, “Rafferty!” He looked 
up, and nodded knowingly. 

Then it happened! I cannot satisfactorily explain it. It 
may have been a miracle—a stroke from heaven. I am inclined 
to think, however, that Mr. Rafferty, holding the doorknob, 
and leaning heavily upon the unclosed door, was too much 
weight for the ancient, rickety hinges. All I know for certain 
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is that a violent report suddenly split the silence, and first 
the door made an incredible flight into the room, and then, im- 
mediately behind it, came Mr. Rafferty, sprawling helplessly. 
There followed two monstrous crashes as first the door, and 
then Mr. Rafferty struck the floor. . . 


MID a cloud of dust Rafferty arose. His nose was bleed- 
ing. His face was dirty. His necktie was under one ear. 
There was a wide rent across the knee of his trousers. Be- 
hind him gaped the open doorway, without a door. Before 
him lay the door, splintered and shattered and ruined. He 
faced us in an awful silence, and for a moment our eyes rested 
upon him in his shame. Then our joy would brook no longer 
restraint, and we raised a mighty cheer—while Mr. Rafferty 
turned and left us. 

But we had not done with wonders. A few minutes later, 
our form-master returned, and much to our surprise the Head 
was with him. I have not the faintest idea why he came, for, 
as I say, we seldom saw him. But he appeared at that amazing 
moment. The two men reached the doorway, and saw the 
wreckage of the door. They looked at each other. They looked 
at us. Then the Head thundered, “Who has done this?” 
With our whole hearts and souls we thundered back, “Mr. 
Rafferty, sir!” 

Thus were Mr. Rafferty’s habits brought at last to the 
notice of Olympus. I believe the form-masters took the oppor- 
tunity to lodge a complaint about him; and certainly he was 
a changed man after \that episode. 

I admit that this event may have served to mold my judg- 
ment of history. But, on the other hand, I must point out 
that it was itself a genuinely historical incident. Guthrum the 
Dane, King John, Napoleon, and Rafferty all came croppers. 
And so, quite possibly, will other gentlemen who are now 
having their fling at other people’s expense. You may doubt 
it. But I have seen a dictator in the dust. I have seen a tyrant 
with torn trousers. I cannot be a pessimist. 


Christian Realism 


(Continued from page 66) 


needs today is life-changing. A man who deals with ideas, 
but not with people; or with people only in the mass; or who 
is content with people just as they are, does not know human 
nature except to fool and exploit it. There is a corrective of 
workability which actual business or political responsibility 
may give people; but realism alone, without faith, without the 
_ knowledge and practice of life-changing, is cynicism. Realism 
_ without | ee can make men cruel, domineering, selfish. 


se the facts in sie face, and remembers _ 


plane ot only with | a will which - 


January 18, 19.1 


I WILL NOT YIELD 


WILL NOT yield if all my friends forsake me, 
Nor will I grieve if clouds unfold their gray; | 

I will not sigh for earth-born vanished tokens. | 
I only weep for hearts that lose their way. 


I will not falter if all the world reviles me, 
Nor will I care if clouds unfold their fires; 
only mourn for souls that walk earth blindly, 
Lost in the chartless realm of vain desires. 
Masev Davis PETRIKEN. 
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then, evade facing no ugly fact about our world: its fear, 1 
ta tolesaiiee, its hatred, its greed, its poverty. Let us rememb 
that the realism of facing our own sins, the sins of the peop 
with whom we are in contact, the sins of the people we fe 
sorry for, makes for solution, while the realism of facing oth 
peoples’ sins only adds to the confusion and conflict. Th 
world, we ourselves, need to be as different as Lazarus ris 
from Lazarus dead. Christ can call again, He can rouse tl 
dead, He can tear away the grave-clothes, and sweeten 
dead corruption, and set us free to live again in Him. Chri 
can do it if we will live and work as He did, daring to fa 
fearlessly all the realities, because “with God all things a1 
possible.” 


The Madras Meeting 
(Continued from page 68) 


meetings into which the members are divided. The Bishop « 
Dornakal is chairman of the section I am in on The Place « 
the Church in Evangelism. His spirit is a benediction to all « 
us. Perhaps the most fascinating member of the group is tl 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, the Anglican who has closely associate 
himself with Indian life and customs, wears Indian clothe 
and is one of Mahatma Gandhi’s close friends. I took a m ov 
of him yesterday, giving a vivid description of Gandhi’s pr 
gram for India. If it comes out well it ought to be quite unic 
Another interesting member of the section is a young ; 
from the Cannibal Islands, one of the first delegates ey 2 
come to a Christian conference from that land. 


H IGH SPOTS during the first week have been Dr. Mc 
opening address; what the Bishop of Dornakal and | 

fessor Farmer gave us on the opening quiet day ; a paper wri 
by Prof. A. R. Wentz (read for him s‘nce he was a 
account of sickness) and an address ea the Bish 

both on The Church nd. It 

preached 
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A Massive Book by Two Well-Known Theologians 


te GrowtH oF Reticion. By Henry Nelson Wieman and 
| Walter Marshall Horton. Willett, Clark. Pp. xviii-505. $5.00. 


TS HIS MASSIVE book brings together contributions from 
two of America’s best known writers on theological subjects. 
For that reason, if for no other, it would be interesting 

iding. It has been said that the book endeavors to sketch a 

tinctly American approach to questions of religious thinking ; 

+hat is so, one wonders if there is much in American theology, 

‘least so far as the scheme of Professor Wieman is concerned 

‘or Dr. Horton’s contribution is in a very different category. 

‘Yet we do not wish to give the impression that the neo- 

curalism of Dr. Wieman has not developed greatly since his 

-lier books; he now finds much more in God, to put it crudely; 

{ we have hope that in the long run he will make terms with, 
‘| more of that which traditional theology (inadequately and 
en as crudely as Dr. Wieman, but in another direction) has 
aght to express. On the other hand, this indeterminate picture 
“God as a combination of cosmic growth, personality developing 
tors, aspect of the universe, and superpersonality, with just a 
nt of a more that is beyond all that, seems to us to point the way 
sgreat truth, but never quite to get there. And some enduring 
nristian beliefs, springing out of real experience, get from Dr. 
cieman very short shrift indeed. 

Dr. Horton’s part of the book is a history of the development 

religion itself, with some attempted definitions. It is well 
ritten, nicely divided, and (so far as the reviewer can judge) 
site sound. It is not up to Dr. Horton’s more formal theological 
siting, however. And we still await from his pen a book which 

Ml sketch a really deep American theology, springing from the 

wer Protestantism, which is learning so much from Catholicism 

a from European thought generally—the sort of book which 

Irhaps only Dr. Horton can write. 

We may note some minor points in Dr. Horton’s contribution. 
; Anglicans, we feel that our communion is not very satisfac- 
irily presented; its genuine Catholic strain is rather overlooked, 
d only dragged in because of the rise of Anglo-Catholicism in 
e 19th century. There never was any real fundamentalism in the 
siscopal Church (p. 197) ; there were only spasmodic conserva- 
bye movements, concerned mostly with the Virgin Birth, occur- 
z in the early 20’s of this century, but not in any real sense 
“tt of the wave of anti-evolutionism which marked other groups. 
|, his discussion of the rise of Western science (especially p. 174) 
+. Horton appears to overlook Whitehead’s suggestions about 
‘e place of scholastic rationalism in this development; and the 
wually important fact that Christian incarnationalism was re- 
-onsible, even before, say, Copernicus, for an application of Greek 
eculative method to concrete particulars. 

For Dr. Wieman’s long essay, on Contemporary Growth of 
leligion, we need say little beyond what has already been: said 
rove. It ought to be added, however, that when the Chicago 
b-ofessor discusses religious techniques, the place of nature in a 
sunded religion, the errors of the neo-supernaturalism of Barth 
d Brunner, and many other matters, he is suggestive and often 
-ry profound indeed. It is only when he goes on to develop his 
wn extremely limited general philosophy of religion that he 
pears to us to be quite inadequate, even to his own observations. 
‘uch empiricism as he indicates is vitally necessary ; but can we 
>t go beyond that to the higher assumptions which are really 


volved, as many of us are convinced, in the enterprise of reli- 
ous living? W. NorMAn PITTENGER. 


—~——_ 


A Careful and Sensible Study of a Difficult Problem 


\wE Man’s Meat. By Edward A. Strecker, M.D., and Francis 
'T. Chambers, Jr. Macmillan. $2.50. 

a R. STRECKER writes as a trained psychiatrist and a prac- 
J tical physician of one of the most difficult and distressing 
ve-long problems. In coéperation with his associate at the Penn- 
; vania hospital he presents what is coming to be accepted as the 
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modern view of alcoholism. That is, he regards it as a nervous or 
mental problem that must be solved at its source. After wide 
observation and extensive, first-hand experience these conscientious 
commentators believe that alcohol may be either a source of normal 
enjoyment, or it may be a menace to physical and mental health 
and happiness; that alcohol properly used may favor social relaxa- 
tion and good fellowship and may add to human pleasure. 

On the other hand, under certain conditions, they recognize 
that alcohol becomes dangerous and its use extremely likely to 
result in ruin for the drinker and in unhappiness and misery for 
his family and those dependent upon them. Illustrative case mate- 
rial is based on the authors’ recent experiences with alcoholics, 
and their long years of dealing with the problem are demonstrated 
in the keenness with which they weigh and evaluate the social, 
psychic, and physical factors that together constitute the syndrome 
of alcoholism. 

In their judgment, repeated, bitter, and costly lessons would 
seem to indicate that alcoholism will not be legislated out of 
existence, nor will retaliations or punishment accomplish anything 
constructive. They believe that sensible, protective laws favor 
moderation, and that strictly prohibitive legislation seems to insti- 
gate illegal trafficking with all its attendant sordid evils. 

In their approach to the study of the question, the purely emo- 
tional approach is minimized. They do not regard alcoholism 
solely as an ethical problem, but they feel that an immense amount 
of good is accomplished by the priest, the minister, even the “Saw- 
dust Trail,” and other methods of approach that depend for 
their effect chiefly upon the appeal to the emotions. In short re- 
habilitation and readjustment may be and frequently are aided by 
these factors. 

Altogether, this is a carefully prepared and sensible contribu- 
tion that can be read with great profit by all interested in the 
subject. CLINTON RocErs WoopRUFF. 
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Unusually Excellent Sermon Outlines 


A Preacuer’s Norr-Boox. By Paul B. Bull. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Tue Acts oF THE APOSTLES IN PRESENT-DAY PREACHING. By 
H. E. Luccock. Willett, Clark. $1.50. 

In yh eee or Me. By F. H. Lindemann. Lutheran press. 
2.00. 


HREE BOOKS of sermon outlines, all of unusual excel- 
lence. Fr. Bull’s is the most elaborate. Sketches are provided 
for the whole Christian year, Sundays, and holy days; these 
sketches are very brief, but are supplemented by illustrations | 
given at considerable length. These—largely taken from Fr. Bull’s 
personal experience and all the better for this origin—are the most 
interesting part of the volume. We all love him, even to his vigor- 
ous and most individual antipathies, and even when we disagree 
with him most decidedly! And just to browse through these illus- 
trations is to gain—or regain—contact with a unique and rich 
personality, who is never trite. 
Another unique personality is that of Dr. Luccock, although 

of a different type. Educated a journalist, he has found the jour- 
nalist’s pungent phrases of superlative value in the pulpit and 
in the classroom; he is now professor of homiletics at Yale. Where, 
for instance, Fr. Bull writes, “We know nothing whatever about 
St. Matthias, except that he was a good man,” and suggests a 
sermon centering on the selfishness of Judas, Dr. Luccock writes, 
“One fact is deserving of remembrance: After his election Mat- 
thias was never heard from again. And that has been one of the 
great and real liabilities of being elected to office,” and suggests 
a sermon centering on the very useful theme indicated. Both Fr. 
Bull and Dr. Luccock emphasize and reémphasize the importance 
of preaching social justice; Dr. Luccock, however, hates war and 
Fr. Bull hates pacifists with approximately equal intensity. 
"Mr. Lindemann calls his volume Twelve Communion Ad- 
dresses. Since he is a Lutheran, one of the sermons is on Eucha- 
ristic doctrine and, also since he is a Lutheran, he argues that 
apart from Lutheranism all the world lieth in darkness even until 


te 


now; with—we are glad to say—the solitary exception of “some 
Episcopalians.” Having included this sermon in the volume, how- 
ever, he feels free to disregard the dogmatic aspects in the other 
11 addresses, and to devote himself to the devotional and practical 
aspects of his theme. The preaching is not like our preaching, 
nor is the vocabulary always our own—most of us dislike intensely 
commune used for communicate—but once the vocabulary is mas- 
tered the very unlikeness of the preaching gives it a fresh and 
appealing value. Most of it could be used with no alterations 
at all by the most Catholic-minded Churchmen or even by Roman 
Catholics touched by the liturgical movement. Particularly to be 
commended is his insistence on the Eucharistic note; his chapter 
headed The Feast of Thanksgiving is flawless liturgically. Equally 
insistent is he on the necessity of communion issuing into action: 
Christ “would haunt us with the memory of the Cross, not that 
we may have emotions, but motives.” BURTON Scotr EASTON. 


se es 
A Catholic Gentleman and Church Architect 


Memories oF WititrAM Hatsey Woop. Written by His Wife. 
With an introduction by Ralph Adams Cram. Privately issued. 
(425 South Carlisle street, Philadelphia.) Pp. 55. $1.45. 


ILLIAM HALSEY WOOD, Catholic gentleman and 

Church architect, of whom Mrs. Wood in her memoirs 
altogether too modestly outlines the professional life, was an 
inspiration to more than one student of ecclesiastical architecture 
of later years. Many parish churches built from his designs 
influenced the endeavor of a small group of architects convinced 
that Gothic, especially Anglican, was the only hope of improve- 
ment in an age woefully lacking in vision and imagination. His 
application to this ideal helped to dispel the lethargy of clergy 
and laymen alike who had accepted the tawdry and cheap as a 
standard in church building. 

Mrs. Wood’s brief story of his life and education in the 
Church clearly emphasizes its importance in his career. His 
work was contemporary with that of H. H. Richardson and 
Henry Vaughan. His personal acquaintance with Sir Edmund 
Street and that architect’s research work in Gothic art, together 
with the opportunity of observing the executed work of John 
L. Pearson, must have had a profound influence on his own 
practice. 

Among the many existing examples of Halsey Wood’s work, 
the Church of St. Ignatius in New York City and the Church 
of the Ascension in Pittsburgh stand as monuments to his skill. 
The latter building stands in evidence to this day among ever- 
increasing and encroaching structures covering the entire range 
of architecture, emanating from the Ecole des Beaux Arts to the 
latest in Modernesque. 

His vision, Jerusalem the Golden, as indicated in the drawings 
submitted in competition for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
was the crowning achievement of his career. Had his design 
placed first, entitling him to become the architect of the cathedral, 
and been carried out, with probable dimensional changes and ad- 
vanced studies improving with his known capacity to perfect the 
design, the structure resulting could conceivably have been the most 
glorious church constructed since Hagia Sophia. It is notable 
that the plan of the crossing as built, although reduced in dimen- 
sion, is identical to Halsey Wood’s vision. The author’s description 
of this chapter in her husband’s life stirs the reader to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of a great inspiration. 

FRANK E, CLEVELAND. 
fan Wine = 


Archbishop’s Daughter 


EpitH Davipson or LAMBETH. By M. C. S. M. Jphin Murray. 
1938. Pp. xii-249. 9 shillings. 


Ss AUGHTER of one Archbishop of Canterbury and wife of 
another, Edith Davidson was distinguished not only as a 
leading figure in social and ecclesiastical circles, but even more 
so for her gracious and radiant personality and for her sympa- 
thetic relations with all classes and ranks of society. As mistress 
in Lambeth palace and in the old palace, Canterbury, she made 
each house “a home for those who lived within it—the staff and 
household—the family, as Mrs. Davidson loved to call it.” 
Every Sunday she held a Bible class for the maids and 
_ prayed for “those who have lived with us here at any time.” 
_ There were many guests, including a constant presence of clerical 
| lay workers from overseas; and at the time of the great 
eth conferenc ishops and their wives were entertained 
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from all over the world. Many found even a brief stay unfoy| 
gettable, and this was due perhaps more to the hostess than t} 
the Archbishop, who, however, himself welcomed all comers wit) 
an open heart. 

The story as told by one of Edith Davidson’s intimate friend 
follows the chronological order, and includes excerpts from man 
letters written by Mrs. Davidson and others. She married youn| 
and for five years remained in her father’s home, for the fase 
that her husband continued to act as secretary for Archbishe 
Tait. Thence they removed to Windsor upon Randall Davidson‘ 
appointment as dean. There are interesting sidelights on th, 
Queen, both at this period and later at the time of her deatl 

Then followed the years in London, after the dean was mad| 
Bishop of Rochester, and in Farnham castle when he we 
transferred to Winchester. From 1903 to 1928, through strenuovj 
years, he was Archbishop of Canterbury and at the center ci 
world events. He died two years after his resignation and hj 
wife survived him six years. 

This book serves as an admirable supplement to Dr. Bell} 
extensive life of the Archbishop. It is full of anecdotes that makj 
easy reading; it is successful in showing the wonderful unio 
of heart and mind between the husband and wife, and does fuj 
justice to the share she had in his life and activities. It perhar 
takes too much for granted in presuming that the readers ¢ 
this volume will be familiar with the larger work. For instance 
in mentioning the presentation of the “gift of the nation” upol 
the Archbishop’s retirement, it fails to tell of what the gil 
consisted. 

Fifteen thousand subscribers throughout the nation had cor 
tributed over £17,000 in sums large and small. This gift made pos 
sible the purchase of a house in Chelsea, which for two happ 
years was their last home together. The biographer says of th 
widowed survivor: “The six years of her earthly separation fror 
her husband had been her triumph . . . as her body grew fraile 
her spirit grew stronger, and brighter was the light which shon 
from her.” Moruer Mary MAupt, CSM. 


——— 


All of Dorothy Sayres in an American Edition 


THE Dawson PeEpicGREE and Lorp PETER VIEWS THE Bop 
CLoups oF WITNESS and THE DocCUMENTS IN THE CASE 
Murper Must ApveErTIsE and HANGMAN’S Ho .ipAy; STRO 
Potson and Have His Carcase. All by Dorothy L. Sayer; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Each $2.00. 


DD TO THESE the Dorothy L. Sayers omnibus, Who 
Body? The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club, and Sus 
picious Characters ($1.49), The Nine Tailors ($1.29), Gaud 
Night ($2.50), and Busman’s Honeymoon ($2.50), and add fui 
ther that all are published by Harcourt, Brace and company 
and a sad disgrace is removed from the American book tradi 
Someone used to read one of Miss Sayers’ stories for the first tim 
and instantly hie himself to his bookdealer and demand, “Get m 
everything she has ever written.” And the dealer would sad] 
reply, “Some of her works must be imported from England.” B 
this barbarous state of affairs has now been corrected; with th 
issue of the latest reprints everything is immediately availabli 
and no one can be excused whose shelves do not contain th 
sees atin Mee sae) h 4 
ncidentally, it may be worth saying that Unnatural Deat 
and Five Red Herrings, which were listed in English catalogs % 
the same as The Dawson Pedigree and Suspicious Characten 
Which is the best? Who can say? Most thorough enthus 
may well prefer Gaudy Night, with its marvelous character a 
ysis, even though it contains no murder and not enough 
Peter. For a straight detective yarn Clouds of Witness ranks 
high, although Whose Body? and Have His Carcase push it | 
The short stories collected in Lord Peter Views the Body a 
Hangman’s H oliday are gems. (By the way, the first volur 
the above list contains a little gem that now appears for 
first time in America, a biography of Peter by that gorgeo 
reprobate, Uncle Paul.) Busman’s Honeymoon no doubt t 
the Sayers elements assembled incomparably, including wil 
Who can say, indeed? But a new volume will appeas 
spring. It is said that a prophecy made in these colt 
come true; it will include little Peter! But here is | 
that it will also include our old and beloved friend, that 
indomitable, invincibly Anglo-Catholic spinster-detec 
andra K. Climpson! hice Ab rie 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


90,000 Campaign Is 
Put On by W. Texas 


2,000 Needed for Bonded Debt; | 


$7,500 for Bishop’s House; and 
$10,000 for Youth Camp 


\AN ANTONIO, TEx.—A $50,000 cam- 
) paign is now being conducted by the 
diocese of West Texas. The campaign 
s begun on January 13th and will con- 
ue until January 20th. 
Of this amount, $22,000 is for a bonded 
-ebtedness with unpaid interest. This 
pility of the diocese comes due and must 
»paid by 1940. The bonds are issued on 
aalf of St. Philip’s junior college. 
_n addition, $7,500 is to be paid on a 
*rtgage on the episcopal residence, and 
),000 is to be used for the purchase of a 
> for a young people’s camp. 
still another $10,000 will be devoted to 
episcopate endowment fund. 
Results of the campaign will be an- 
sinced January 23d to the diocesan 
ancil, when it convenes in Laredo. 


Elect Dr. John Gravatt 
Diocesan in Upper S. C. 


Union, S. C.—The Rev. Dr. John J. 
Gravatt, Jr., rector of Trinity church 
in Stauton, Va., on January 10th was 


elected Bishop of Upper South Caro- 
lina. The special convention made the 
choice on the fourth ballot. 

‘The convention, after consideration of 
a proposed union of the diocese of Upper 
South Carolina with that of South Car- 
lina, rejected the proposal. 


Four Convicts Confirmed 
by Pennsylvania Bishop 


GRATERFORD, PA.—Bishop Taitt of Penn- 
sylvania on January 6th confirmed four 
inmates of the branch of the Eastern state 
penitentiary located here. 

This was the Bishop’s second visit with- 
in a year to this prison for confirmation. 
His last visit was in April, 1938, when two 
inmates were confirmed. In all the cases the 
rite was administered upon the request of 
the prisoners themselves. The four men 
comprising this recent class averaged 30 
years of age. 


DGLEN Cove, L. I., N. Y.—Accidents 
me so fast in St. Paul’s parish during the 
t year that the rector, the Rev. Lauris- 
1 Castleman, the bewildered sexton, and 
. vestry were just about at their wits’ 
J. What with explosion, settling of a 
\lding and consequent condemnation, hur- 
ane, and fire, they hardly knew where 
‘turn. 
First of all, 400 persons narrowly es- 
»ed injury on Christmas eve, 1937, when 
sy left the church just before the anti- 
ted heating plant blew up. Christmas 
vices were held in a church uncomfort- 
‘y cold, after the sexton had worked all 
ht to clean the building. 
Early in 1938 the expense of repairs to 
: heating system had to be met, in addition 
a program already laid out for redeco- 
sing much of the rectory and the Zabris- 
parish house (a large dwelling 
ewhat remodeled for parish uses). 
After the services of Ash Wednesday, an 
rming settling of the church building 
s observed, and an expert examination 
ulted in the condemnation of the build- 
(100 years old) as unsafe. Worship 
s carried on in various other churches 
the town by turn, until the Masons of- 
ted their building. . 
Transportation of Prayer Books, Hym- 
ls, choir and clergy vestments, and altar 
ipment from place to place provided the 
‘ar guild with some extra work. After 


a campaign for funds. The cam- 


xplosion, Condemnation of Building, Hurricane, and 
Fire Experienced by Long Island Church in One Year 


ster, plans were made for new buildings | 


paign lasted nine weeks. By that time the 
fall schedule was beginning. The Somarin- 
dyck memorial building (a small Sunday 
school building of the earlier type) was 
turned into a chapel to accommodate 100 
people, and the church school shared it with 
the congregation. 

Then in September came the hurricane, 
which blew down 25 trees and overturned 
or tilted many monuments in the church- 
yard. Finally, in November came the joyous 
day when the cornerstone of the new church 
was to be laid, and 10 inches of snow fell 
the day before. Nevertheless, a large choir 
and a good congregation turned out for 
the gala occasion. 

’ Christmas, 1938, was observed with mid- 

night service once more in the Masonic 
temple, with the usual transportation of 
equipment, all of which had to be carried 
back for use in the chapel early Christmas 
morning. 

At 4 p.m. on December 3lst, to break 
the monotony of the year’s dull existence, 
fire broke out in the Somarindyck chapel— 
the parish’s only place of regular worship 
—-and all the fire apparatus in the vicinity 
could not prevent the burning out of one 
end of the building. ; ‘ 

Being once more “on the sidewalk,” with 
a gang of men working on the new church, 
another gang clearing the hurricane dam- 
age, and a third gang repairing the chapel, 
the rector, his head “bloody but unbowed,” 


' sent cordial greetings and best wishes for 
a bright and happy New Year. 


Vast Potentialities 
Outlined by Dr. Mott 


Chairman Describes Possibilities of 
International Missionary Council 
Meeting at Tambaram, Madras 


ADRAS, INpDIA—Vast potentialities 
of the meeting of the International 


Missionary council were. outlined 


| by Dr. John R. Mott, chairman of the 


council in his address at the beginning of 
the sessions in Madras Christian college, 
‘Tambaram. 


“Tt would be difficult to overstate the possi- 
bilities of the Tambaram meeting,” he de- 
clared. 

“Surely we recognize no limitation as we 
think of our central objective. It reminds one 
of the ambition or ultimate objective of St. 
Paul, to ‘present every man perfect in 
Christ’: ‘every man’—no limit extensively ; 
‘perfect’-—no limit intensively; ‘in Christ’— 
no limit dynamically. 

“What is our immediate objective? That 
we, trusted representatives of the older and 
younger Churches of the world, should arrive 
at a common mind as to God’s will concern- 
ing the next steps in the realm of attainment 
and achievement which should be taken by us 
and our constituencies on the years right be- — 
fore us for the building up of the Church 
and for the spreading of the Christian reli- 
gion. 


CHURCH IS CENTRAL 


“Notice, it is the Church which is to be at 
the center of our thinking and resolving these 
creative days—the Divine Society founded by 
Christ and His apostles to accomplish His 
will in the world. It is a worshiping society, 
a witnessing society, a transforming society 
—the veritable Body of Christ... . 

“What limit can be placed on the Tam- 
baram meeting as we think of the time of 
our coming together? ... It will be recalled 
that this meeting was projected three or four 
years ago with the thought that it would be 
held at Hangchow, China. The events of 
recent months made it necessary to transfer 
the meeting to India. In one sense, the plan- 
ning meeting three years ago seems as though 
it were only yesterday. In another sense, it 
seems like an age, when we recall the im- 
possible events which have since elapsed.... 

“I venture to say that never has a world 
Christian gathering assembled at a time when 
simultaneously in so many parts of the world 
there was so great need of its high offices. 


MANY CHALLENGES 


“We realize the boundless possibilities of 
Tambaram as we think of the challenges 
which come to us both from the world about 
us and from within the Churches themselves. 

“Looking outside our Churches we are pro- 
foundly concerned as we witness: 

“Primitive races being brought suddenly 
into violent contact with more complex civ- 
ilization; 

“The breakdown of ancient and honored 


' traditions and of highly valued institutions, 
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ANGLICAN CHAPEL, MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


These two views show the exterior and the interior of the chapel on the Bishop Heber hall com- 
pound of the college. This hall is under the direction of the Anglican Church, with an Anglican 
chaplain who is a member of the college staff. While some of the students are Anglican, others are 


non-Anglican Christian and some are non-Christian. 


During the Madras conference there was a 


Communion service for Anglican delegates each morning. Bishop Hobson celebrated it on the third day. 


also of solemn agreements and established 
law and order; 

“The widespread disintegration of moral 
ideals and authority; 

“The inauguration of what someone has 
characterized as an era of god-makers; 

“Rival challenges to the allegiance of men 
being presented literally across the world, 
and, therefore, new menaces to the Christian 
faith; 

“The necessity of fighting the battle of 
religious liberty over again. 

“The fact that in the West as well as in 
the East the Christian message today is con- 
fronted by a non-Christian world. 


CHURCHES’ NEEDS 


“Looking to the Churches themselves, we 
are also confronted with grave perils and 
inspiring challenges, such as: 

“The great continuing problem—the central 
work of Tambaram—is the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the younger Churches as a 
part of the world-wide Christian fellowship. 
How is the Church, in such an environment 
as just indicated, to live, to grow, to reach 
out with literally world-conquering and 
transforming power? 

“Here and there are perils of half-con- 
verted Churches. There is grave danger lest 
Christianity become diluted or adulterated 
by infiltration of superstition and sub-Chris- 
tian conception of God. 

“There are also to be met ideas and atti- 
tudes which are tending to cut the roots of 
the missionary undertaking because they cut 
the roots of Christianity itself. 

“There is need of realisic thinking and 
sacrificial action with reference to the devel- 
opment of a sound economic basis for the 
Churches. nN 

“The hour has come to sound out a strong 
recall to evangelism—the larger evangelism. 
This is basic to all that we have most at 
heart. 

“Then there is the supreme problem of 
Christian unity, and the fulfiling of the vision, 
a World Council of Churches, which came 
to the recent Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 


ences, and, to this end, here at Tambaram_| 


the determination of the part which the 
younger Churches are to have in the realiza- 
tion of this vision. 


RESOURCES UNLIMITED 


“The last place where we of Tambaram 
should permit ourselves to think of limita- 
tions is in the realm of our resources: 
_“Think of the present members of the 
Christian host, in contrast with those of 


~ 


earlier centuries and of earlier decades. 

“Think of the power of organization at our 
disposal. By organization I understand the 
means of distributing force most advantage- 
ously. 

“Think of the wide range of knowledge 
and of costly experience which has been ac- 
cumulated throughout the history of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity. 

“Think of the valuable heritage of all our 
Christian communions, large and small, not- 
ably in the pathway of sacrifice. 

“Think of that priceless asset, the momen- 
tum of progress and victory in so many fields 
represented here. 

“With a deepening sense of humiliation 
and of set purpose to bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, let us dwell on our unused 
resources. At the best, how comparatively 
unused in all our Churches and in all our 
countries are the capacities of heart power, 
of thought power, of statesmanship, of un- 
selfishness, of saintliness, of adventure, of 
heroism, of sacrifice, of fellowship and unity. 


SUPERHUMAN RESOURCES 


“We should be solemnized and uplifted, 
moreover, as we remind ourselves of our 
superhuman resources—the mighty acts of 
God, the triumphs of the Cross, the miracle 
and contagion of Christlike lives, and the 
irresistible spiritual energies which throught 
the Holy Ghost enter into human life. These 
powers of the endless life have not been 
exhausted, nor can they be. I cannot but 
believe that those of us who have gathered 
here around the central figure of the ages and 
of the eternities, our Lord Jesus Christ, are 
on the threshold of something which will far 
transcend all that lies behind us. That which 
has given eternal distinction to certain con- 
ferences which all of us can vividly recall 
along the pathway of our experience, is the 
breaking out in them of the Everliving God 
in transforming, wonder-working power. God 
grant that from this, the threshold of our 
meeting, the conditions may be afforded which 
on the human side make possible the manifes- 
tation of His creative energy. rate 


SIN IS ONLY LIMITATION 


“It is a solemn reflection that the only 
limitation in the possibilities of the Tam- 
baram meeting may be in ourselves. God 
forbid that such should be the case. To this 
end, let us give ourself to self-examination 
and prayer, remembering how from the days 
of our Lord in the flesh, down through the 
different epochs in the life of His Church, 
His mighty works have been again and again 


| shuis of New York, two secretaries of tl 


| and Professor Schlunk offered prayer, a1 
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hindered through pride—racial, national, d 
nominational, intellectual; through  selfisl 
ness, even among Christian leaders, as man 
fested in self-love, self-praise, self-assertio 
and self-seeking; through lack of unit 
shown in division, jealousy, uncharitab 
judgments, and other sins of the tongu 
through superficial and inconclusive thin 
ing; and through lack of vision, resultir 
from lack of purity of heart... . 

“Most important of all, and that whic 
will do most to facilitate the realization ( 
all else, is that from the opening hour to th 
close of these memorable days of boundle 
possibilities to be spent in Tambaram y 
should be in an attitude of attentiveness 
God and of responsiveness to Him. Doubtle 
He has been speaking to all of us as v 
journeyed toward this place. That He wi 
speak to us in the plenary sessions, in tl 
section meetings, in informal groups, ar 
singly during these days, should there be ar 
question? The important thing is that we | 
attentive unto His voice.” 

On the platform with Dr. Mott at tl 


| opening meeting were the Rev. Willia’ 


Paton of London and Dr. A. L. War 


council; the Baroness Van Boetzelaer vy: 
Dubbeldam; the Rev. C. Y. Cheng, vici 
chairman of the council; the Bishop 
Dornakal, chairman of the Nation 
Christian council of India; Prof. Mart} 
Schlunk of Germany; M. le Pasteur Hen 
Anet; and Dr. Sandegren, Bishop of Tra 
quebar, India. The Bishop of Dornak 


M. Anet read a Psalm. 


DAY OF PRAYER 


The first full day of the conference, D 
cember 13th, was kept as a day of pray 
and meditation. In the opening period t 
Bishop of Dornakal took as his theme t 
Church of Asia described in the first cha 
ter of Revelation. The Churches today, 
the tribulations they are enduring, are ve: 
near in experience to those first centu 
Churches, he said. The question we ha 
to ask, he added, is whether the world 
going to triumph, or Christ; Christ ca 
not accomplish His work save through t 
Church. . 


We must repent our lack of zeal—t 
(Continued on page 80) 


Need of New Terminology 
Confronts Federal Counci 


New York (RNS)—The recent ad 
mission of the Syrian Antiochian Ortho 
dox Church into membership of th 
Federal Council of the Churches 
Christ in America poses a problem f 
officials of the Council. . 

Hitherto the Federal Council has bee 
described as a Protestant agency, a ter 
no longer applicable in view of the in 
sion of an Eastern Orthodox comm 
ion. 

Officials, consequently, are looking fo 
a phrase which will denote both tl 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
stituency of the Council, especially 
view of the possibility that other 
ern Orthodox communions may be 
cepted into membership in the fu 
So far, no solution is in sight, Co 
officials admit. 
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‘azi Press. Attacks 


. Lang Called Traitor to Christ, | 
His Struggle, and His Doctrine by | 
Streicher’s Newspaper 


JONDON—The German Nazi press, in 
its anxiety to find cause for angry 
--4 outbursts against leaders of the 
yurch of England, recently made a vio- 
t and distorted attack on the Archbishop 
Canterbury. 
The attack, which appeared in Julius 
eicher’s anti-Semitic mewspaper, the 
rirmer, said that the Archbishop, in ad- 
ssssing a peace service in Westminster 
mey, asked the congregation to pray for 
persecuted Jewish people, and called 
. Archbishop, Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
“traitor to Christ, His struggle, and 
's doctrine.” 
such a request for prayer was made, it 
ttrue, but it was made by the dean of 
sestminster abbey and not by his Grace. 


“Christ never expressed His sympathy for 
) Jews,” the Sturmer goes viciously on, “and 
suld never have found excuses for a Jew- 
murder. Christ called them children of 
« devil, murderers, and the personified lie. 
“And yet the Archbishop, the highest 
iristian dignitary in England, stands up to 
send this race of murderers who, 2,000 
‘irs ago, murdered Christ. On behalf of 
ese murderers, he writes letters to English 
wspapers. For this blood-soiled and guilty 
ple of criminals, he interrupts a service 
= express his sympathy and affection for 
pm.” 


HONORED BY JEWS 


A delightful and unusual incident oc- 
rrred at Auckland castle, the residence of 
+ Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Hen- 
1, during the week before Christmas. He 
.s waited on by a deputation represen- 
vive of northeastern Jewry and was pre- 
ated with a framed replica of a page 
wm the golden book of the Jews on which 
name had been inscribed. 

The deputation was headed by Rabbi 
lomon P. Toperoff of Sunderland, who 
|'d a tribute to the Bishop for his cham- 
»nship of the cause of the Jews and his 
indemnation of their treatment at the 
nds of the totalitarian States. 

In reply Dr. Hensley Henson said: 


“I lament that the situation should have 
\sen in which you are here representative 
an ancient and famous race which finds 
ecessary to speak in terms of high appre- 
tion of such a petty service as I have 


n able to render. My mind goes back, and 
think what a happy change has come about 
t a Bishop of Durham can welcome a com- 
y of Israelites to his house and have a 
1, deep, and genuine community feeling 
h them. 

‘That is most significant, and I think you 
st take comfort in the thought that in your 
r of extreme anguish and difficulty you 
being borne up by a great volume of 
pathetic feeling which I suppose at no 
vious time in the history of mankind could 
e been possible.” 


Adding that he did not think history | 


ovided any adequate parallel to the anti- | 
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Southern Churches Cause 
Decline of Lynching Evil 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (RNS)—The 
“new and enlightened attitude on the 
part of Southern churches and pastors” 
is responsible for the “healthy decline of 
the lynching evil,’ according to Dr. 
Frederick D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee institute, America’s largest 
Negro college, in the institute’s annual 
report on lynching. 

Dr. Patterson reported only six lynch- 
ings in 1938, two less than in 1937. He 
pointed out, however, that 42 instances 
of attempted lynching were prevented 
by officers of the law or by action of 
local citizens. 

Three of the attempted lynchings, the 
report said, took place in Northern 


states and 39 in Southern states. The 
six persons who fell into the hands of 
lynch mobs were all Negroes. 


Semitic policy of Germany, the Bishop said 
in conclusion: 


“TI feel sure that the British government 
would be supported by public opinion 
throughout the empire if it accepted large 
financial responsibility in order to enable 
large-scale colonization of the Jews within 
the empire, and I believe that policy would 
be as wise as the motive would be right.” 


WHITE CHRISTMAS 


After a long succession of green Christ- 
mases, which, according to the proverb, 
make a fat churchyard, Great Britain ex- 
perienced the delights and discomforts of 
a white Christmas. 

Twenty years ago the midnight Mass, 
the crib, the Nativity play, and the Christ- 
mas tree in church were quite unknown in 
England outside the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. Today they are familiar and be- 
loved characteristics of the Englishman’s 
favorite holiday. The Bethlehem crib finds 
a place in cathedrals and humble village 
churches, and is not unknown in Noncon- 
formist chapels. 

This Christmas, for the first time, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury blessed the beau- 
tiful crib, in the form of an old English 
barn, which was erected in Canterbury 
cathedral. While his Grace was saying the 
prayers on Christmas eve, he was rudely 
interrupted by a Kensitite Protestant who 
cried out to him to “desist from this pre- 
Reformation childish practice.” 

Calm and unruffled, the Archbishop re- 
buked the man, who was induced to leave 
the cathedral without more disturbances. 


—— 9 


Albany Radio Services 


Apany, N. Y.—The Very Rev. Edward 
R. Welles, dean of the Cathedral of All 
Saints, and the Rev. George A. Taylor, 
rector of St. Paul’s church, will represent 
the Episcopal Church, taking their turns 


along with ministers of various Churches | 


in the district, in a daily broadcast of reli- 
gious addresses, for a quarter of an hour, 
beginning at 8 o'clock each morning, over 


WABY. The broadcast is sponsored by the | 


Albany ministerial association, of which 
the Rev. George A. Taylor is president. 
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-Niemoeller’s Brother 
Preaches in Berlin 


Reveals That Nazis Have Removed 
130 Members of Governing Body 
of Confessional Church 


EW YoRK—One hundred and thirty 
members of the Confessional 
Church’s governing body in Ger- 
many, it was revealed January 8th by 
Pastor Wilhelm Niemoeller, brother of the 
imprisoned Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
have been removed from their posts by the 
Nazis. He delivered a daring sermon at 
his brother’s Dahlem church in Berlin. 
The Confessional Church pastors, he re- 
vealed, had been disciplined by the National 
Socialist régime because they had protested 
against anti-Jewish excesses. He also said, 
according to the New York Times, that 
previously some of the pastors had been 
punished for calling the faithful to repen- 
tance during the September war scare. 


“Because in the face of threatening war 
the Confessional Church preached the pro- 
fession of faith and repentance,” he said, “its 
leadership has been subjected to treason. And 
because pastors felt themselves compelled in 
the face of the persecution of Jews to preach 
observance of the Ten Commandments, they 
have been forbidden to preach and their sal- 
aries have been stopped.” 


Four members of the Church’s governing 
body, including, Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
his brother Wilhelm said, were in protec- 
tive custody; eight more were under arrest; 
40 had been forbidden to preach; and 11 
had been expelled from Berlin. 


STATE SEEKS TO RULE CHURCH 


He further stated that the government 
was preparing to attain the aim it has 
steadily pursued since 1933, to impose com- 
plete State rule on the entire Church 
through government officials. 

Pastor Wilhelm Niemoeller was arrested 
July 25, 1937, and held for one day by the 
German secret political police. The arrest 
occurred after he had preached three ser- 
mons in two Dahlem churches. At that 
time, as on January 8th, he read a list of 
Confessional pastors who had been ar- 
rested. Such publicity is forbidden in 
Germany. 

eee 


Honolulu Mission Buys Adjacent 
Lot Sought by Buddhist Group 


Hono.tutu—St. Mary’s mission and 
home for children in Honolulu has recently 
acquired an adjacent lot, which increases 
its present property by one-half. In effecting 
the purchase, the diocesan board of direc- 
tors acted just before the option expired, 
and incidentally precluded the possibility 
of a Buddhist temple’s being placed there 
by a group who were making a higher 
offer. 

This much-needed space will provide for 
the expansion of the home under the effi- 
cient direction of the Misses Margaret and 
Hilda van Deerlin, the latter having been * 
in charge since 1908. eae 
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City in Connecticut 
Reaffirms Its Faith 


2,500 Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews Form Great Demonstration 
of Brotherhood of Religion 


ARTFORD, ConN.—On the first day 
H of 1939, 2,500 Catholics, Jews, and 

Protestants gathered in Bushnell 
memorial, Hartford, to reaffirm their faith 
in the Lord God of Hosts and their de- 
pendence on Him in solving the puzzles of 
a chaotic world. This was the greatest 
community demonstration of the brother- 
hood of religion that this city has ever seen 
in the 300 years of its history. 

The meeting was inspired by Rabbi Abra- 
ham J. Feldman of Temple Beth Israel. 
The invocation and benediction were deliv- 
ered by the Very Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
dean of Christ church cathedral, and Rabbi 
Morris Silverman of Emanuel synagogue 
conducted the service. 

A statement of principles to explain the 
occasion, printed on the program, said: 


“We publicly declare our faith in God and 
our love for man, and with a united gesture, 
dedicate ourselves afresh to a more vital 
‘spiritual life, evidenced in our daily conduct, 
so that in all our relationships, social, eco- 
nomic, or political, we may further the reali- 
zation and fulfilment of God’s gracious will 
for us His children.” 


The meeting -began with an organ 
prelude by Prof. Clarence E. Watters of 
‘Trinity college. The choir was composed 
of 150 singers from the Harrt school of 
music, who led the procession followed by 
some 40 local clergy. 


INSANE PREOCCUPATION 
Rabbi Feldman alluded to his distress 


over the persecution of the Jews in Ger- 
many and to the social disease of insane 
preoccupation with “things, things, things.” 
He said that the time had come for reli- 
gion to speak with a loud, clear voice. 

The Rt. Rev. Mgr. William H. Flynn, 
chancellor of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Hartford, said that the first duty of man 
is to worship God and the second is to do 
His will. 

“A realization of these obligations,” Mon- 
‘signor Flynn said, “is the answer to the 
problems of the world.” 


The Rev. Dr. Rockwell H. Potter, dean 
of Hartford theological seminary, said the 
question was not primarily one of choosing 
‘between faiths, but of choosing between the 
good and the bad. 

The Rev. Andrew J. Kelley, pastor of 

St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic church, said: 


“We will write boldly across the first page 
-of a brave New Year the consoling message 
that Hartford dedicates itself to a common 
Sfaithe: 2 ; 

—_¢—— 


ss Emergency Fund Totals $222,100 


ae 


: ask 222,10 
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Christian Scientists Aid 
Church Hit by Hurricane 


Oup SaysrooK, Conn.—One hun- 
dred dollars was given recently by the 
Christian Science committee on publica- 
tions, state of Connecticut, to help to- 
ward the rebuilding of Grace church 
here. The building was damaged last 
fall by a hurricane. The Rev. William 
Robinson is rector of Grace church. The 
money came from a fund contributed to 
by Christian Science churches through- 
out the world. 

The $100 check was enclosed in a 
letter to the rector. The letter said in 
part: 


“In obedience to the instructions of St. 
Paul to ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ,’ the Chris- 
tian Science board of directors has ap- 
proved the recommendation of this com- 
mittee in respect to sharing in the 
restoration or rebuilding of your church 
edifice so seriously damaged by the hurri- 
cane of September 21, 1938.” 


Receipt of $50,000 Gift 


Announced in Lexington 


LeExINcTON, Ky.—Receipt of a $50,000 
legacy from the will of the late Lydia S. 
Armstrong of Washington was announced 
late in December by Bishop Abbott of Lex- 
ington. The interest is to be used to further 
work among mountain children. This is the 


largest bequest received in the history of | 


the diocese. 

During the past year three parishes in 
the diocese have received bequests. The 
Church of the Nativity, Maysville, re- 
ceived the sum of $25,000 in the will of a 
friend of the parish. The late W. S. Wil- 
lett of Lexington left small bequests to 
Christ church, Lexington, and St. Peter’s 
church, Paris. 

For several years a congregation has been 
meeting in the school house at Aegar, near 
Beattyville, and served by the missionary in 
Beattyville. Early in December the building 
burned, and with it the Prayer Books and 
Hymnals. 

Now school and church use the lodge at 
Patterson Friendly farm, more than a mile 
away, and off the main road. The farm is 
the center for community work in the area, 
and is supervised by the missionary, the 
Rev. George E>Long. 


———@—— 


Two Sons of Haitian Archdeacon 
Escape Death in Motor Accident 
Port Au Prince, Harti—Two young 

sons of Archdeacon Najac, Raoul and 


Paul, returning home to spend the Christ- 
mas festival with their parents, narrowly 


| escaped death by the overturning of the 


motorbus in which they were traveling. Of 
22 passengers, two were killed and the 
others seriously injured. 

The motorcar was entirely destroyed by 


| overturning on a road always dangerous 


but particularly so in seasons of heavy 
rainfall. A Roman priest of Port de Paix 
rendered very marked services to the two 


_ Shiro Egawa, office secretary, BSA offic 


tact with their Church. 
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New Zenshin Booklet 
Appears in Japanes 


BSA Issues 100 Pages of Reading: 
Meditations, Hymns, and Carols 
3,000 Using the Material 


oKyo—Zenshin, the Advent Forwar 
—day by day booklet in Japanese, 
publication of 100 pages of Bib 
readings, meditations, hymns, and carol 
was issued in December, 1938, by tk 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Japan. 4 
is edited by P. O. Yamagata. 
Forward—day by day has been issued 1 
Japanese by the BSA since Ash Wedne 
day, 1936, and 100,000 copies of it ar 
related Forward Movement literatu: 
have been distributed by the Brotherhoc 
throughout the Church in Japan and : 
Japanese congregations in Hawaii, Ame} 
ica, Canada, Brazil, Manchuokuo, Chin 
Korea, Formosa, and the South Seas. 
On November 27, 1938, the third ye 
of the work was begun. Records reveal« 
that 3,000 men, women, and young peop 
were using the booklets regularly. 17 
each issue, 150 churches, missions, and ij 
stitutions subscribe. 
The usual six issues, beginning with tl 
Advent number, are being combined in thri 
booklets: Advent to Ash Wednesday, Le: 
to Trinity, and complete Trinity. 


OTHER MATERIAL ISSUED 


The Brotherhood has also issued, 
booklet form, a speech given by the Re 
Dr. Takaharu Takamatsu, chaplain of § 
Paul’s university, on October 22, 1938, 
a large gathering of young people. It w 
brought out as a Christmas greeting fro 
the members of the Brotherhood in Japa 

There are 12 brief sections: Genealog 
Christmas, “30 Years,” Baptism, Temp 
tion, The Calling of the Disciples, Teac 
ing, Healing, Opposition, The Entry Ir 
Jerusalem, The Last Supper, and T- 
Cross. Each is illustrated. 

Booklets may be had for 5 sen each fro 


5 Rikkyo Daigaku, Ikebukuro, Toshin 
ku, Tokyo. _ s&s 


a 


Pi Alpha Fraternity Charters ” 
Group at Alabama Polytechn 


BLUE Rice Summit, Pa.—Pi 
fraternity, the only national Greek 
society in the Episcopal Church, ha 
tered a new field in the granting 
charter to a group of college boys at 
bama Polytechnic institute, under th 
tion of Prof. Earle L. Rauber. © 

The new chapter, known as Ala 
Alpha, will be located at Holy Innocen 
church in the college community of Aubui 
Ala., of which the Rev. William B. 
Jr., is rector. It is felt that the organ 
of college chapters will be an 
means of keeping college students | 


Alabama Alpha — 


‘o- -_ se ay 
. re 
] 


children and others who had been injured. | ized: 
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vouncil’s Committee 
i Steps to Provide Rectors 


With Names and Destinations of 
fPersons Fleeing from Nazis 


EW YorRK—In a planned effort to 
assist refugees from Germany, the 
National Council’s Committee on 
d to German Refugees is taking steps to 
cure from the national agencies handling 


vugee families already arrived in the 
nited States, or expected soon. The com- 
ttee forwards the names to the rector 
d Churchpeople at the refugees’ destina- 
m, in order that they may extend friendly 
irtesies ta the newly arrived families at 
> time when adjustment and interpreta- 
n are most needed and difficult. 
The committee was appointed by the 
vuncil in December. It held its first meet- 
rin New York on January 4th, six of the 
ae members being present. With Bishop 
mes, resigned, as chairman, the others 
sre Canon Anson P. Stokes, Mrs. Ken- 
fll Emerson, Mrs. Guy Emery Shipler, 
‘iss Mary Van Kleeck, and Miss Har- 
-tt Dunn. Also present was the Rev. 
mon R. Pepper, executive secretary of the 
ational Council’s Department of Chris- 
-n Social Relations, to whom the Council 
jd referred the whole matter. 
As was previously reported [L. C., Jan- 
ry 4th], the National Council has adopt- 
as its own the plan of action now 
llowed in the diocese of Southern Ohio. 
ae committee authorized the printing of 
Southern Ohio leaflet describing the plan, 
th omission of certain local references, 
d the distribution of the leaflet to all the 


“rgy. 

Under the title, How to Help, the leaflet 
ntains suggestions as to the formation 
parish committees, relocating refugee 
ilies, signing affidavits, sending money 
the responsible national agencies, spread- 
x information in regard to the whole 
uation, and preventing the growth of 
‘ti-Semitism in the United States. 


FR. PEPPER QUOTED 
'Fr. Pepper, discussing the question, said: 


“The committee feels that what is needed 
im Churchpeople is a sympathetic under- 
anding of the situation these refugees have 
me from and the conditions they are con- 
nted with in their new environment. Most 
| them are professional men with families; 
any of them have had considerable wealth 
d find themselves suddenly so near desti- 
ion that means of transportation must be 
jovided for them from their entry port in 
e United States to their destination. 
‘is not always smooth sailing for them; 
reception is not always cordial. Eco- 
and political factors enter largely in 
1e communities. The national agencies 
funds for their work, and help in relo- 


ny individual or parish wishing to help 
ct directly through either the National 


st 46th street, New York, which in- 


starts Refugee Work | 


> problem the names and desinations of | 


me 20 affiliated organizations: or 


inating Committee for Aid to Refugees, | 
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| 


TRINITY CHURCH, MILTON, CONN. 


_ The picture on the left shows the historic building before restoration; that on the right shows 
it as it is believed to have appeared in colonial times. 


man Refugees, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 

“What is most needed is personal friendly 
understanding. It is above all a chance for 
our Church people to show the real Chris- 
tianity that lies behind resolutions and formal 
actions.” 


REFERS TO PREAMBLE 


Fr. Pepper called attention to the state- 
ment which formed the preamble of the 
National Council’s resolution. 

It reads: 


“Religious liberty is one and indivisible. 
When freedom of worship of one minority 
group in a nation is violated the religious 
liberty of all people is jeopardized. This 
spirit of intolerance, when once released, is 
dificult t0 control. What began as a persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany now threatens 
the integrity of the religious liberty of the 
entire Christian community in that land. 

“Furthermore, such persecution presents a 
refugee problem of the oppressed with which 
governments, as well as individuals and free 
associations, must deal. 

“The National Council joins with other 
religious communions in deprecating these 
manifestations of religious persecution and 
urges the prayers of all Christian people 
that the hearts. of the persecutors may be 
changed and that they may be brought again 
into the paths of righteousness and fair 


dealing.” 
——4——— 


Dean McGinley Given Two-Month 
Leave and Purse for Trip Abroad 


Omauna, Nesr.—A two-month leave of 
absence and a purse sufficient to make pos- 
sible a trip abroad were presented to the 
Very Rev. Stephen Essex McGinley, dean 
of Trinity cathedral here, on December 18, 
1938, at the celebration of his 25th anni- 
versary as a priest. The gift was made by 
the vestry and congregation of the cathe- 
dral. 

Dean McGinley is a graduate of Trinity 
college and General theological seminary. 
He came to Trinity cathedral in 1922, and 
three years later was a deputy at General 


Convention for the first time. He has been | 
a deputy at every following Convention. 


/, 


Historic Church in Mi'ton, 
Conn., Is Active Again 
After Many Years of Quiet 


Mitton, Conn.—Trinity church, 136- 
year-old Milton institution, is active again 
after many years of almost complete inac- 
tivity, and the farmers who make up its 
old group of faithful worshipers see vis- 
itors from Bantam and Litchfield on Sun- 
day. Trinity church has been restoréd, even 
to its oil lamps and steeple. 

The church was built in 1802 by Oliver 
Dickenson; and a few weeks ago when the 
church was dedicated a relative of his, the 
Rev. Anton Gesner, told something of the 
history of the institution. He called atten- 
tion to the stained glass window in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dickenson. 

The most interesting restoration is, ac- 
cording to the Waterbury Republican, the 
steeple, which is topped with a cross. The 
work presented a peculiar problem, in that 
no one now living was old enough to re- 
member having seen the original steeple. 
No picture of the early church could be 
found. However, the building was sup- 
posed to have been a small copy of Trinity 
church in New York City. An early print 
of that church was secured for the archi- 
tects. 

Oil lamps on brackets attached to pillars 
and set in a central chandelier light the 
church. Brackets on either side of the big 
Bible on the lectern hold candles. And there 
is a balcony. In most old Connecticut 
churches the balconies have been removed, 
but in this historic old church the balconies 
are intact. 

——@—_—_ 
To Address Peace Meeting 


Apany, N. Y.—Bishop Oldham of Al- 
bany, recognized throughout the Church 
as a leader in the cause of world peace, 


is headlined on the program of the confer-_ 


ence arranged by the national committee 
on the cause and cure of war in Washing- 
ton on January 25th. 


1 
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Light Is Restored to 
Dark City of Anking 


Electricity Is Available for First 
Time Since June 12, 1938; Radio 
and X-Ray Working Again 


By ALICE GREGG 


HANGHAI—There is light again in 
S Anking. Long ago, very long ago, it 

seems, though the calendar said only 
June 12, 1938, Anking was plunged into 
darkness. On that day the power plant was, 
according to reports, “broken.” Primitive 
rush lights came into use when kerosene 
had to be carefully husbanded. 

Now there is electricity again; the X-ray 
machine works; and the radio, at least in 
the evening, brings news. Only in the eve- 
ning though, for Anking has never known 
the luxury of day current. 

The letters carrying this good news were 
brought here by the postal commissioner of 
Anhui, Mr. Hsu. He went to Anking in 
mid-November to negotiate the reopening 
of the post office there. While in Anking, 
he was also able to supply the hospital 
with funds to carry on its work, thus re- 
lieving a difficult situation. 

The American boat Luzon stopped at 
Anking on the way down, and we now know 
that the Rev. Leslie Fairfield, who was 
loaned by Bishop Roberts last spring to go 
to Anking, is on the Luzon coming down- 
river. That no one else is mentioned means 
that no return passes were being issued. 

(Miss Myers has written of needing to 
come to the dentist, “for while Dr. Taylor 
can put fillings in, he can’t keep them in!”’) 

Mr. Fairfield’s departure will mean a 
real deprivation to the group until some 
other clergyman can get a pass to go to 
Anking. 

In his letter to Bishop Huntington, Mr. 
Fairfield says: 


“We are continuing to hold services in the 
ward chapel—daily Morning Prayer and 
celebrations of the Holy Communion on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. 

“Dr. Taylor and the men nurses help lead 
Morning Prayer. ... About 126 have sig- 
nified their desire to become catechumens. 
This number in many cases includes whole 
families. ... It has been a joy and privilege 
to me to be in Anking at this time.” 


HELPS WITH SUPPLIES 
Not only has Mr. Fairfield seen that 


there were services, but he has also re-— 


lieved the doctor and nurses of hours of 
“waiting for permits” at the special affairs 


’ %, Boitan, A permit was necessary before you 


could go into the country to buy vegetables 
e feoartery people used to peddle their 


em to the military.) : 
sie a a vivid description of 


a 


a 


Be to try doing so now would be to 
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ST. BARNABAS’ CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. 


The new altar, reredos, and paneling in St. 
Barnabas’ church, Newark, were dedicated De- 
cember 18, 1938, by the Rev. Harry Bruce, rector. 
Made of carved black walnut, the gifts were 
provided through a fund raised by the parish 
altar guild. The guild plans to mainte a per- 
manent memorial fund. The Ven. William O. 
Leslie, Jr., canon missioner of Newark, preached 
at the dedication service. 


pig gave us 23 piglets. Two died, and they 
tell me that since there are only 14 seats at 
table, all over 14 will have to die. 
“However, Miss Wu and Miss Yang say 
that after two days, when the seats have all 
been appropriated, they will feed the others 
by hand. Livestock is too scarce these days to 
miss a chance of raising anything. We now 
have two buffaloes, five sheep, one bull, 24 
chickens and roosters, and all these pigs.” 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 


Since January, 1938, the council on med- 
ical missions, which acts concurrently as 
the commission on medical work of the 
National Christian Council, has been dis- 
tributing gifts of free medical supplies to 
hospitals, Protestant and Catholic. Free 
medical supplies have come from friends 
overseas, from London, from New Zea- 
land, from overseas Chinese in Honolulu 
and America, and other groups. 

The statement submitted by Dr. K. C. 
Wang to the National Christian Council 
for September shows that during that 
month free medical supplies went out to 31 
hospitals, totaling in value $6,982.66. St. 
James’ hospital i is listed as having received 
drugs amounting to $449.50. The drugs 
were given in September, but the matter of 
obtaining passes took two months, and the 
drugs arrived in November. 

Dr. Harry B. Taylor writes: 


“November 14th. Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow! The 15 cases of drugs, 
including a case of mail, have arrived and. 
we have been singing ever since. The medi- 
cines have taken a heavy load off my heart. 
... There is no chance of my getting away 
unless another doctor comes to relieve me. 


seeing big clinics every da 


‘line brings another 40, or another 80, pr 


- plying for Peetee 
The hospital has many patients and I am | 
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undernourished, bloodless. Never have I set 
such specimens. . . . The hospital is full | 
surgica, cases, the dressings every mornil 
being a big job.” 


MALARIA IN WAKE OF WAR 


There are many different types of m 
laria, and the people of one section bui. 
up a resistance to the type prevalent | 
that section. After the World war, wi’ 
the shifting of the populations that tod 
place in the Near East, malaria becan 
such a scourge that the League of Natio 
took up the problem. 

The shifting of the populations in Chir 
and the presence of millions from outsi« 
China have brought about similar cond| 
tions again, and malaria has raged fe 
months in virulent forms before unknow 


DANGER FROM EUROPEAN WAR 


Letters from friends in the United Stat 
suggest that we in China are probably ; 
far removed from the European situatic 
that we scarcely realize its importance. C| 
the other hand, folks in Shanghai feel th 
America is so isolated from the Europez 
situation as not to realize what the impo 
for the world would be! 

War in Europe would bring disaster 
an international settlement like Shanghz 
While London went into panic at tl 
thought of bombings, there were anxior 
thoughts of concentration camps in Shan: 
hai, and in other parts of the East. 

Another way in which the Europez 
situation has come very close to Shangh 
is the influx of professional men fro 
Vienna. Every month the Lloyd Triesti 


fessional men—architects, 
others. 

One friend from Vienna, a Christia 
happened to have a grandmother who w 
a Jewess before she married his gran 
father and became a Christian! By a stro 
of Hitler’s pen this man, aged 32, a pra 
tising physician, engaged to be married, 
rendered professionless, his bank accour 
his apartment, and his car are confiscate 
and he lands on Shanghai’s shores until | 
can get in on the quota for Australia, the 
to be joined by his fiancee, a college Be 
fessor, and start life anew. 

He gratefully accepted Mrs. Tayle ; 
suggestion that he go to Dr. Taylor’s a 
sistance for a short time (provided, © 
course, that somehow a “pass” could | 
wangled!). His friends felt that it wo 
not be wise, as by so doing he migh 
his opportunity to go to Australia 
the word comes. 


doctors, ar 


SEARCH FOR DOCTOR 


Through him and others the sea: 
gone on for an nglish-speaking 
doctor for Anking. When he is fo 
will be the still more difficult ta 
sage to Anking, for while the 
safe for Japanese merchant ret 
are “pouring Japanese civilians and 
nese goods into An . 
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ioen Four Centers 


of Work in Kiangsi 


cr. Craighill Writes of Activity in | 


‘Free China; Workers Scattered 
‘Abroad and Preaching 


By Atice GREGG 


/\ HANGHAI—History repeats itself, and 
the Bible has suddenly become the 


most contemporary of books. As we | 


ad in the Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill’s let- 
ss of the opening of new centers of work 
four cities in Kiangsi, in the free China 
irtions of our diocese, Acts 8:4 comes 
wvitably to mind: “They therefore that 


ere scattered abroad went about preach- | 


x the word.” 

When the group who went to Kuling 
-re forced by circumstances to leave, they 
me overland to Nanchang. Leaving Nan- 


‘rious parts of free China, some joining 
ganizations to care for wounded soldiers, 
e going to work in hospitals, some 
tachers securing positions, some going to 
datives still further in the interior. 

MThe original group of staff and their 
milies numbered about 300, and the ad- 
tions in Kuling brought the number up 
« over 500. At present, the 215 members 
the staff, together with their families, 
e divided into six groups, as follows: 


Group 1—Leader, Dr. Robin T. S. Chen, 
infu, 42 persons. Group 2—Leader, Rev. 
iuilip Lee, Yuin Ho, 23 persons. Group 3— 
sader, Rev. Arthur Wu, Yuin Ho and Kian, 
persons. Group 4—Leader, Rev. Ralph 
mang, Shui Nan, 38 persons. Group 5— 
-ader, Rey. Joshua Chu, Shui Nan, 35 per- 
ms. Group 6—Leader, Rev. T. C. Wu, Chi 
ua, 20 persons. Total, 215 persons. 


/Mr. Craighill says: 


“Each of these groups has a few prayer 
.oks and hymnals, some Scripture portions 
iid Testaments, and glass communion sets 
With the essential linens. We hope each will 
-ove a center for the spreading of Chris- 
banity among their neighbors. 

“I expect to visit the various centers from 


Deaconess Sails for China 
Ajter Long Speaking Tour 


Los AncELES—Deaconess Julia A. 
lark of the American mission, Han- 
kow, China, sister of the Rev. Stephen 
*. Clark, Jr., who is secretary of the 
diocese of Los Angeles, sailed for China 
on January 6th after spending four 
ir ionths in this diocese and speaking over 
100 times. Just before leaving she re- 
‘ceived word that instead of returning to 
Joccupied territory, she was to be sent to 
free territory, that is, an area not yet 
onquered by the Japanese. 

| She goes in by way of French Indo- 
China, from Hanoi to Kweiyang, in the 
jprovince of Kweichow. This is south and 
jwest of Hankow. It is estimated that 


aps a million of the people she form- 


ve fled into this territory. — 


ang, which was being heavily bombed, | 
2 group scattered. They dispersed into | 


ked with in the central Yangtze | | 
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time to time to help as I can in the planning | 


and work. Arthur, Edward Cheo, and I will 
have an office here in Kian at the church for 
the conduct of business. .. . There is much 
work to do among wounded soldiers and 
refugees here in Kian, too... .” 


In the list of cities given above, the 
Church was already in Kian, but in none 
of these other cities. Mr. Craighill is find- 
ing a home in the China inland mission in 
Kian with the Tylers, whose home routine 
he describes as 
liness and easy discipline I find quite con- 
genial.” 


WALLED CITY OF ANFU 


Anfu is an old walled city, a county 
seat, near the mountains. Families with 
children of middle school age, the Robin 
Chens, the Kimber Dens (Mr. Den is in 
the United States), are settled here. The 
Nanchang academy, a middle school for 
boys (but probably coeducational under the 
circumstances!), has moved from Nanchang 
into a magnificent old Confucian temple, 
recently reconstructed, and very imposing 
with its spacious courts and red sandstone 
columns. 

A letter from Mr. Craighill from Kian, 
dated November 17, 1938, tells of the 
arrival of Dr. Chen to accompany him and 
Arthur Wu on a trip to Shui Nan and 
Chih Sha. 


“Robin had a very interesting tale to tell 
of the way he got his group organized for 
work and worship. They have fixed up a 
little chapel on the second floor of the house 
where he is living. It happens to be a house 
in the Roman Catholic compound they have 
rented, but there is no resident priest, only 
a caretaker. ... They have arranged an altar 
and some hangings of their own devising, 
and have bought a number of bamboo chairs 
for about 14 cts. each. 

“They have a Sunday school organized 
and a regular schedule of services daily and 
on Sunday. At the midweek prayer meeting 
he is getting all the people to lead... the 
meetings in turn. He wants to cooperate with 
the other pastors and Christians in Anfu, too. 
Already they are making friends among the 
local people.” 


OPENS DISPENSARY 


The Rev. Ralph Chang, for many years 
beloved chaplain at St. James’ hospital, 
runs true to the spirit of St. James’ hos- 
pital when we read that he has opened a 
small dispensary at Shui Nan. (Shui Nan 
means South of the Water.) He believes 
in working with bodies as well as with 
souls. 

Our student worker, the Rev. Quentin 
Huang, formerly worker among the stu- 
dents in Nanchang, spent this past year 
among refugees and wounded soldiers, for 
there were no students in Nanchang. Now 
he has gone to Kweiyang, in a faraway 
western province, Kweichow, which has be- 
come a’ big student center, as many gov- 
ernment and private universities have 
moved there. 

The population in the past few months 
has increased sixfold, and in this city, now 
filled with many of the most intelligent and 
progressive people of China, there are only 
a Roman Catholic church and one small 
China inland mission chapel. Mr. Huang 


is hoping to rent a building and start work | 


under the American Church mission in 
this capital city. 


“a sort of monastic order- | 
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St. James’ Church, Wichita, Is 
Consecrated by Kansas Diocesan 


WicuHiTs, Kans.—St. James’ church of 
this city was consecrated by Bishop Wise 
of Kansas on January 8th. It was the sec- 
ond service Bishop Wise had attended since 
Easter of last year, he having been par- 
tially incapacitated by illness. St. James’ 
was organized as a parish in 1925, and the 
same year laid the cornerstone for a church 
to cost over $100,000. The debt is now 
practically wiped out, only $2,200 remain- 
ing. 

The Very Rev. John Warren Day, dean 
of Grace cathedral, Topeka, preached at 
the consecration service. The Rev. Samuel 
FE. West is the present rector of St. James’. 
The church itself was built in memory of 
Bishop Wise’s son, James Llewellyn Wise. 


CANTATAS 


HOLY WEEK 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE 


BY 
FRANCIS SNOW, Mus. Doc. 
TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 


Based on thestory of the Crucifixion; compiled 
from the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, 
together with words from three Passion-tide 
hymns. Solos for S. T. Bar. and B. Full Chorus. 


Time, 35 minutes. 


Price 60c. per copy, postage extra. 


THE GRUGIFIXION 
By SIR JOHN STAINER 


Solos for Tenor and Bass. Full Chorus. Time’ 
45 minutes. 
Price 35c. per copy, postage extra. 


THE PARISH CHOIR 
355 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete Line of 
CLERGY AND CHOIR APPAREL 
Altar Linens, Embroideries, 

Materials by the yard, Tailoring 

J. M. HALL, Ine. 


417 Fifth Ave., (bet. 37th & 38th Sts.) New York 


HEANOUARTE RS) 
oe 6, CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES + VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


A} MEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GQWN CO: 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 


621-23'ARCH ST 
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Vast Potentialities 
Outlined by Dr. Mott 


Continued from page 74 


Bishop went on—our disunity, and seek 
the living power of the Risen Lord, the 
mighty power that took the blows of the 
Roman empire and yet triumphed over that 
empire and shook the world. 

Prof. Henry Farmer of Westminster col- 
lege, Cambridge, centered his leadership of 
moving periods of guided silent prayer upon 
the three great symbols on which Christian 
thought and prayer had focussed themselves 
through the centuries: Christ the Prophet, 
the wisdom of God, the source of our 
knowledge of God’s nature and purpose; 
Christ the High Priest, reconciling man to 
God, making atonement for sin and bring- 
ing the forgiveness of God to man, and the 
love of God in action; and Christ the King, 
conqueror of death, ruling in the hearts of 
the redeemed, the Head of the Church, 
Christ the Power of God. 


BISHOP HOBSON LEADS MEETING 
Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio led the 


meeting on the theme of miracle workers. 
The one essential, he said, is complete and 
uncompromising dedication to the will of 
God. This rule of life might be expressed 
in seven simple, untheological terms: Turn, 
Follow, Learn, Pray (the _ individual 
steps); and Serve, Worship, and Share 
(the corporate steps). 

The council divided its membership into 
numerous groups, each of which grappled 
with some special aspect of the world mis- 
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West Englewood Plans Year-Long 
Observance of 25th Anniversary 


West Enciewoop, N. J.—A year-long 
observance of its 25th anniversary is to 
be held during this year by Christ church 
of West Englewood. Both Bishop Wash- 
burn of Newark and Bishop Ludlow, his 
Suffragan, will take part in various of the 
services. 

The first social affair will be held in 
February. This will be a “Ball of 1914.” 
Fashions of a quarter of a century ago 
will live again. This year also marks the 
25th anniversary of the women’s guild and 
the Sunday school. 


sion of Christianity. The conclusions 
reached by the. groups were to be sub- 
mitted to the whole conference for discus- 
sion in plenary session before being finally 
drafted for adoption. The subjects which 
the groups were to consider were chosen 
as being realistically relevant to the life of 
the world Church as it faces the world 
storm. 

me * 


New N. Y. Cathedral Trustees 


New YorK—Two new trustees of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine were 
elected at the stated meeting, held at synod 
house on December 27, 1938. They are 
the Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, rector 
of St. James’ church, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Rev. R. Town- 
send Henshaw; and Gano Dunn, president 
of Cooper Union, to fill the vacancy made 
by the death of Courtlandt Nicoll. 


January 18, 19: 


Dean O’Ferrall Announces 
Gift of Children’s Chapel 
for Cathedral in Detroi 


Detroit—The gift of a children’s chap 
and altar to St. Paul’s cathedral, Detro: 
“siving and setting apart for the childre 
and educational organizations of St. Paul 
a definite portion of this great cathedral 
was announced by the Very Rev. Dr. Ku 
B. O’Ferrall, dean, at the midnight servir 
of Holy Communion on Christmas Eve. 

The chapel, which will cost approx 
mately $10,000, is the gift of an anon 
mous donor. It will be dedicated next sprit} 
in honor of the 15th anniversary of tll 
installation of Bishop Page of Michiga 
“and in appreciation of his life long labo! 
in the Christian development of childr¢ 
and young people.” Palm Sunday, Api 
2d, has tentatively been set as the dat 

The new chapel, third to be constructe 
within the cathedral, will be built in tl) 
present baptistry, which occupies a lar; 
recess at the right of the chancel. Tl] 
baptismal font will remain in the chapé 
which is to be known as the Chapel of tl 
Nativity. The other two chapels in tl) 
cathedral are Grace chapel, at the left | 
the chancel, which is used frequently fi 
weddings and smaller services, and tl 
mortuary chapel, beneath the main alta 
The remains of the late Bishop Charles ] 
Wilhams are interred in this chapel, whi 
is always used for memorial services on tl 
anniversary of Bishop Williams’ death. 

The Chapel of the Nativity will have : 


altar of marble in several colors. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


TWENTY EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 INSURANCE 
TYPE OF POLICY 


ORDINARY LIFE 


THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY-FIVE PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 60 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDT. 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


AGE 
aS 


$28.35 
2972: 
31.55 
35.07 
43.08 
SIS 
31.36 
Siac! 
43.08 


Rates at other ages for all standard forms of insurance supplied upon request. 


Although these rates are low, substantial refunds, 
been paid to policyholders every year since 1924, 


based upon mortality and interest savings, have 
making the cost of the insurance even lower.| 


~ 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers of the Episcopal Church ana ther ae 
Immediate Families. . ; ; : ae 
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r. Coughlin Refuted 
py Roman Catholics 


‘riter in “Commonweal” Accuses 
Detroit Priest of Willingness to 
‘Promote Anti-Semitism 


Fr. Coughlin’s charges against the 
Jews is made in a recent issue of 

> Commonweal by two leading Roman 
»tholics, Mgr. John A. Ryan, director 

the department of social action, Na- 
»nal Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
corge N. Shuster, noted editor. 
{Both refute, with facts and figures, the 
(etroit priest’s contention that the Jews 
ere primarily responsible for the Com- 
unist movement in Russia and Germany. 
Monsignor Ryan emphasizes that Fr. 
yughlin’s “worst misrepresentation” was 
; confusing the revolution which over- 
aew the czar of Russia with the revolu- 
on which set up Bolshevism. He cites an 
iticle by Kerensky appearing in the New 
prk Times which declared that “all the 
portant classes in Russia were in favor 
deposing the czar, and the part taken by 
e Jews was not of exceptional promi- 
nce.” 
Mr. Shuster discusses at length the ori- 
1 of the Russian revolution, which, he 
clares, at various times has been credited 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups. 
ividence for these legendary explanations, 

asserts, only proves them ridiculous 
brications. 
He especially points out that five prom- 
vent Jews fought to keep Communism 
om getting control of the Reich govern- 
sent following the war, and that “the great 
ajority of German Jews were not even 
scial Democrats. While favorable in the 
ain to more liberal forms of government, 
b good many regarded the passing of the 
mperor with a wry grimace.” 


| EW YoRK (RNS)—A refutation of 


PROMOTES ANTI-SEMITISM 


_ An examination of Fr. Coughlin’s utter- 
mces, writes Monsignor Ryan, demon- 
‘rates that Fr. Coughlin “is eager, or at 
vast willing, to promote anti-Semitism in 
hae United States.” 

! In conclusion, Monsignor Ryan urges 
‘oman Catholics to “refrain from foster- 
bg by speech, action, or by silence anti- 
emitism in the United States.” 


/“Tt would seem,” he writes, “that the enor- 
ous cruelties inflicted upon the Jewish peo- 
le in Germany, no matter what offenses 
ight have been committed by a small mi- 
Hority of Jewish individuals, ought to move 
‘very Christian heart to pity, ought to prevent 
very Christian from saying anything which 
ould make their lot harder to bear. 
“Tt has been urged that Roman Catholics in 
larticular ought to refrain from encouraging 
is campaign of anti-Semitism from fear 
at the same methods and the same psychol- 
zy will be used against them when the next 
nti-Catholic movement gets under way. 
“The first two commandments provide an 
‘finitely higher motive and an immeasurably 
-e effective one. From every point of view 
an Catholics should refrain from foster- 
speech, action or by silence anti- 
in the United States.” 
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Sewanee Woman’s Auxiliary 
Offers Three Scholarships 


for Paper on Confirmation 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Three scholarships 
for adult conferences in 1939 are being 
offered by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
province of Sewanee, according to a recent 
announcement. Two are for White women 
(one at each of the two White summer 
conference centers, Kanuga and Sewanee) 
and the third is for a Colored woman at 
St. Augustine’s conference, Raleigh. 

Scholarships will be granted as prizes for 
the best paper on the question: What Is 
the Meaning of Confirmation? Judges will 
be Bishop Stewart of Chicago and the Rev. 
John Moore Walker, rector of St. Luke’s 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Basis for the answer to the question on 
which the paper is to be written is found in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Words used 
in the answer, however, are to be the can- 
didates’ own and not copied from the Book 
of Common Prayer. The answer may not 
exceed 2,000 words. 

The White woman who wins first prize 
shall have a choice of either the Kanuga 
or Sewanee conference, and the White 
woman taking second place is to receive a 
scholarship at the center not chosen by her 
colleague. 

Each of the three winners is to study as 
one of her courses at the conference the 
Program of the Church. She is to teach 
this on her return home. 

Papers must be typed and must not be 
marked with the name of the writer. The 
writer’s name and the name of her parish 
must be enclosed on a separate slip of 
paper. 

Papers are to be submitted to the Auxil- 
iary representative of the Provincial Field 
Department, Mrs. Sheldon Leavitt, 19 
Greenwood road, Asheville. They must 
reach her not later than March Ist, and 
must be accompanied by 15 cts. in stamps. 


——_o—— 


Dr. Franklin Smith Elevated to 
Rank of Major by War Department 


Lansinc, Micu.—The Rev. Dr. Frank- 
lin Campbell Smith, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Greenville, on his reaching the age 
of 64, was elevated to the rank of major, 
inactive service, by the war department, it 
was reported recently in a Lansing paper. 

The honor, exceptional in that most army 
men upon reaching his age are automatical- 
ly retired, was given because of the rector’s 
efforts in the cause of national defense. Dr. 
Smith has long maintained that adequate 
defense is vitally necessary to preserve 


peace. 
—_e——_ 


Prayer Desk Blessed 


Mount VERNON, On10—A prayer desk, 
intended to be used with the bishop’s chair, 
was blessed by the Rev. Alexander Hawke 
of St. Paul’s church here during the Christ- 
mas service. Presented to the church by 
Mrs. Charles Peterman of New York as 
a memorial to the Rev. William Thomp- 


| son, rector of the parish 45 years ago, the 


desk was especially designed by the studios 
of Ammidon and company, Baltimore. 
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PREPARE 
FOR LENT NOW! 


N° we aren’t trying to rush you into 
Lent, but we do say that too many 
Lents are allowed to come upon us 
utterly unprepared for, both parochially 
and individually. Lent hasn’t been go- 
ing over very big with the latter-day 
type of Church people, anyway. Rea- 
sons? That’s easy. Too much dodging of 
discipline and a none-too-keen desire to 
have any more of Our Lord and His 
claims than need be—but also, perhaps 
The Church hasn't done all She can to 
always lay the emphasis of Lent where 
it truly belongs. 


Let’s have no gloom, but a sober in- 
ventorying of ourselves instead; no dole- 
ful hymns; not so much emphasis on 
“don't,” and a lot more on “‘do”’; a 
Rule of Life well and cheerfully lived; 
some decent reading of books that both 
priest and layman can read and enjoy; 
self-denial of something worth while 
(not booby things like candy) and that 
will help us earn a real Easter Offering 
—and all that we may draw truly near- 
er, in a natural way, to Our Lord. 


That’s our recipe for a Lent that will 
revive this waning season in our gor- 
geous Church. Our part in all this is our 
ability to suggest and supply you with 
the right books, teaching material, and 
inspirational religious emblems, such as 
crosses, crucifixes, shrines, pictures, etc. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


H. L. VARIAN, PRESIDENT 
31 South Frederick Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“1 Was in Prison” 
By Leonard McCarthy 


A series of articles on religious work 
in prisons, written by a man recently 
released from prison after having served 
7 years of a 40-year sentence for armed 
bank robbery, these discussions present 
the insider’s point of view on a subject 
that is just now occupying the thought 
of many diocesan social service depart- 
ments. 

The first article of the series, accom- 
panied by an introduction by the Rev. 
Almon R. Pepper, executive secretary 
of the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, will appear in the next issue 
of THE LIVING CHURCH. 


~ SUBSCRIBE NOW so that you will not 
miss it and the other articles that follow. 


Please turn to page 83. You will find a 
large subscription blank there. 


The Living Church 
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Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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The Hotel McAlpin is only a 
block away from the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Station and 
only seven minutes from the 
Grand Central Terminal. 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop 
at our door. 


Decidedly, the Hotel McAlpin 
is “A Great Hotel” in the 
center of convenience. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50. 
THREE POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANTS 
® 
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Under KNOTT Management 
John J, Woelfle, Manager 
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Deans of Five Theological 
Schools Conduct Seminary 


for Laity in Philadelphia | 


PHILADELPHIA—Lhe deans of the five | 
seminaries of the Church in the eastern | 
United States comprise the faculty of a | 


seminary for the laity, which is being con- 
ducted during the month of January at 
St. Clement’s church here. One lecture is 


| being given each Monday evening of the 
| month. The course is conducted under the 


auspices of the Yarnall library of theology 
lecture foundation and has been sponsored 
by the Laymen’s Union for the Mainte- 
nance and Defense of Catholic Principles. 


On Monday, January 2d, Dean Ladd of 


| the Berkley divinity school lectured on the | 


topic of Church History for the Laity. | 
On Januory 9th Dean Fosbroke of the | 
General seminary was the lecturer on The | 
Old Testament for the Laity. Other lec- | 
turers and their topics are Dean Wash- | 


burn on January 16th, Christian Biography 
and the Laity; Dean Rollins on January 
23d, Missions, Missionaries, and the Laity; 
and Dean Evans on January 30th, Pastoral 
Theology and the Laity. 

Following the lecture each Monday eve- 
ning, Fr. Franklin Joiner, the rector of 
St. Clement’s, has been holding an informal 
reception to which each week are invited 
the alumni of the seminary whose dean has 
previously lectured. 


ae. & 
Two Anglican Services Will 
Be Broadcast to All World 
by Boston Shortwave Radio 


Boston—A Sunday afternoon meditation 
is to be broadcast world-wide over short- 
wave station WIXAL here at 5 p.M., East- 
ern standard time, on January 22d. The 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, rector of Em- 
manuel church, will officiate. The same 
station will broadcast an Episcopal service 
direct from Trinity church on the first 
Sunday in February at 11 a.m. Eastern 
standard time. The Rev. Dr. Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving will preach. 

The frequency for the January 22d 
broadcast, which may be heard in America 
as well as abroad, will be 11.79 megacycles 
(25.4 meters). For the second it will be 
15.13 megacycles (19.8 meters). 


Episcopalians all over the world are 


sharing in the Sunday afternoon broadcasts 
of quiet Christian devotion. The broadcasts 
are for Christians of all communions, with 
the fourth Sunday of each month being set 
aside for Episcopal services. The broadcast 
will be made up of favorite hymns, organ 
music, and a sermon. 

The service on the first Sunday in Feb- 
ruary is one of a series made on the first 


Sunday of each month. The coming one will 


present music by Trinity choir. 
——~o—— 
Bishop Page Reélected President 
of Detroit Council of Churches 


Derroit—At the annual meeting of the 
Detroit Council of Churches, held in the 
General Motors building auditorium here, 
Bishop Page of Michigan was reélected 
president for the ensuing year. ‘ 


| Hill, on January 8th. He comes to t 


January 18, 19. 


Comedian’s Barn Is Used 
as Church in Los Angele: 


Los ANGELES—A new parish of thr 
church was founded January 8th a 
Encino near here, and a barn belonging 
to film comedian Edward Everett Hor: 
ton became the church. Rector is thi 
Rev. Harley Wright Smith, formerly 
of St. Andrew’s church in Stamford 
Conn. 

Horses and cows were moved out 0: 
the barn recently so that Mr. Smith 
could prepare it for use as a church. He 
had been commissioned by Bishop Stev: 
ens of Los Angeles to form the new 
parish. | 

“Not unlike the birth of Christianity,” 
Fr. Smith said, in speaking of his sermor 
for January 8th, there was a “stable at) 
mosphere, due to the presence of a fev 
dumb animals and a few wise men.”’ | 


The new parish, which eventually iJ 
to be centered in a church to be built or) 
Ventura boulevard in San Fernand 
valley, will be St. Nicholas’. 


Rev. G. A. Trowbridge at | 
St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hii 


PHILADELPHIA—The Rev. George A/ 
gustus Trowbridge assumed his new dutil 
as rector of St. Paul’s church, Chestn 


diocese of Pennsylvania from the Chur 
of All Angels, New York, of which he h 
been rector for the past 10 years, and su 
ceeds Bishop Peabody, Coadjutor of t 
diocese of Central New York. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a graduate of Princ 
ton and Oxford universities and of t/ 
Virginia theological seminary. For a ye 
he was a member of the faculty of § 
Paul’s school, Concord, N. H., and for ty 
years chaplain to the Church students 
Yale university, from which position 
was called to the parish of All Angels, Ne 
York. 

As the rector of St. Paul’s, he will px 
side over the richest parish in the dioce} 
of Pennsylvania and one of the largest. 


eS 


Seventeen Bishops Members of 
Infantile Paralysis Committ 


New York—The Presiding Bishop a: 
16 other bishops of the Church have ¢ 
cepted membership on the Church coun 
set up by the committee for the celebrati| 
of the President’s birthday, for the N 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralys 
The council is made up of clergymen of ; 
faiths, and it has asked the various re 
gious bodies to give special attention tot 
campaign against infantile paralysis — 
Sunday, January 22d, observed in the Ep! 
copal Church as Social Service Sunday. . 

The bishops who have endorsed the pl 
are, in addition to Bishop Tucker, Bi: 
Jenkins, Sanford, Colmore, Longle 
tell, Mikell, Freeman, Gray, Parson 
ter, Sturtevant, Roberts (South D. 


Moulton, Van Dyck, Remington, 
Sterrett. Robert V. Fleming of Washi 


ton, member of the National 
the board of trustees of t 


yes 
g ’ fo 
wine ee sae ae 
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‘shop of Albany Speaks 


on Reunion of Christians | 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Bishop Oldham of Al- 


iy was the preacher.at the opening serv- | 


January 2d, of a week of prayer in 
Presbyterian church in Hudson Falls, 


‘Y. The week’s series of services was | 


anged by a union of all the non-Roman 
irches, their rectors and pastors partici- 
ring in the plans and their congregations 
ponding by attendance at the first serv- 
| in crowding numbers. Bishop Oldham 
dressed this huge congregation on the 
»ject of Christian unity. 

The Bishop on the following evening, 
auary 3d, likewise spoke on the reunion 
( Christendom to a picked assembly of 
) laymen, representatives of 22 churches 


ithe city of Albany. They met at a din- | 
- in the parish house of the Westminster | 


sesbyterian church. Rectors and pastors | 


ithe various churches were at the dinner. 
The group, expressing themselves as not 
sished with enthusiastic interest, but 
shing to promote unity, formed a com- 
ttee of clergy and laity to work definitely 
ward this end. 

teh RO oe 


wedicate Pew End Given by Men 
ho Built Trinity College Chapel 


{HarTForD, Conn.—A pew end, gift of 
> workmen who built the chapel at Trin- 
- college, was unveiled and dedicated in 
2 chapel December 18th. It represents 
abal Cain, father of all metal workers. 
se 52 workmen returned to the chapel 
r services on this day, and to check over 
e work of their hands and note recent 
ditions to the beauty of the building. 
The reunion, an annual affair, is called 
e gathering of the Trinity college chapel 
ilders alumni association. Pew ends rep- 
enting the building of Solomon’s temple, 
+ the masons, and St. Joseph, for the 
rpenters, had already been given by the 
orkmen. 

1 Ate 


thurch Has 1,867 Students in 
Colleges in Central New York 


Urica, N. Y.—One thousand eight hun- 
ved sixty-seven young people, attending 
niversities and colleges within the diocese 
: Central New York, have registered as 
embers of the Episcopal Church. This is 
)O more than were registered last year. 
The local clergy serve as student pastors, 
d the facilities of the local churches are 
ered for use of the students. The dioc- 
an council makes appropriations toward 
e cost of social entertainment. 


ee 


Sing for 100 Years 


Detroit—A Detroit couple, members of 
e Church of the Ascension, were honored 

a recent Sunday by the Rev. H. E. 
idley, rector, who called especial attention 

their remarkable record as Church 
oristers. Between them, Mr. and Mrs. 
ohn Andrews have sung in Church choirs 


ce during the last year. ¢ 
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King and Queen of Britain 
and Queen Mary Contribute 
to Fund for Clergy Widows 


LONDON 
Cueen and Queen Mary have all contrib- 
uted to a great appeal fund which has been 
organized to provide pensions for 
widows and aged dependants of the de- 
ceased clergy of the Church of England. 


Primary object of the appeal is to make | | 
provision for the old age of those widows | 
and dependants who have shared in the | 


work of their husbands and fathers, devot- 
ing many years ungrudgingly to parochial 


or missionary work entirely without pay- | 


ment. 
‘The fund for which the appeal is made 
will be known as the Clergy Widows and 


Dependants Augmentation fund. Donations | 


are sent to the secretary, Church of Eng- 
land pensions board, 55, Tufton street, 
London, S. W. 1. 

Arrangements have been begun to secure 
the setting aside of a Sunday church col- 
lection for the appeal. It is hoped that 
every parish will join in this movement. 

The appeal, it is emphasized, is not for 
charity, since those who will benefit from 
it have every right to the grateful regard 
of all Churchpeople. The splendid work 
performed year after year by the wives and 
daughters of the clergy has been publicly 
acknowledged over and over again by the 
highest authorities of the Church, and this 
appeal, it is pointed out, provides wide- 
spread practical recognition of the work. 


the | 


Their majesties the King and | | 
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JAMES POWELL & SONS] 
(W hitefriars) 1d. Est. 1680 
LONDON, ENGLAND | 


STAINED 
GLASS 


Distributor: 


WESTMINSTER 


MEMORIAL STUDIOS 
INC. 


CLOAKS — CASSOCKS -— _  SURPLICES 
CUSTOM CLERICAL CLOTHES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS — STOLES — ETC. 


C.M.ALMY & SON, inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 
OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 
SINCE 1892 


GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels .......... $2.75 
Black Mohair Rope " ORES Ws atcroeXonske 4.50 
Black Silk Rope ie 1s ww na skate tetetietees 4.25 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots.......... 4.25 
Black Silk Rope i? Pe bas Seka capers 4,00 


White Linen Knitted $10.00 to 20.00 
CENTRAL SUPPLY CO.,WHEATON, ILL. 


Wr BELL CHIMES 


PEALS 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE. MD. 


Address Dept. 33 


for Lent 


The Libing Church offers a valuable series of seven 
articles by the Rev. Wilford O. Cross, rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Cincinnati, and noted author of The 
Crucifix. The articles discuss thoroughly the Christian doc- 
trine of man and its implications for our own age. Churchmen 
should grasp this opportunity to study Fr. Cross’ ideas. 

Because of our desire to give new readers an opportunity 
to become acquainted with Fr. Cross and with THe Livinc 
CHURCH, we are making a special offer, open to them alone, of 
17 issues for $1.00. The regular price of THE Livinc CHURCH 
is $4.00 for the 52 issues in one year. 


Subscribe now! 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


The Living Church 


744 North Fourth Street, Dept. G 


1 more than 100 years. They were among | 
four members of Ascension choir who 
ceived silver crosses for perfect attend- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please enter the name below on your subscription lists fora 
C1 regular one-year subscription; (] special 17-week offer (open to new 
subscribers only). 


TcHelose Sor ee 


Nae ce ee ee 


GIP CE i a Son a oe nl et tee 


Staicel =e 


HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 


azine entirely devoted to teach- 


ing the ideals of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Subscription Price: 


U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 
Single Copies, 20 cents 


Kk bk & 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N.Y. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


es the ae 1038 


Z 131 EAST 23k STREET. NEW YORK. 7% 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $385 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
i Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
| 147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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NECROLOGY 
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May they rest 
in preare. 


WILLIAM HEILMAN, PRIEST 


PirrsBuRGH—The Rev. William Heil- 
man, rector of St. Paul’s church, Monon- 
gahela, and priest in charge of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, Clairton, died Jan- 
uary Ist in St. Margaret memorial hos- 
pital following a brief attack of pneumonia. 

The funeral service was held in St. 
Paul’s church January 4th, with Bishop 
Mann of Pittsburgh, assisted by Bishop 
Ward of Erie, officiating. A large number 
of the clergy were present, including rep- 
resentatives from the diocese of Erie, where 
he had served for 11 years preceding his 
ministry in Monongahela. The latter began 
in 1936. 

The Syrian and Orthodox churches were 
represented by two priests in the procession. 
The body lay in state in St. Paul’s church 
from 8 a.m. until 11 a.M., during which 
time there was a constant stream of people 
in the church. Bishop Mann, assisted by 
Bishop Ward, celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion for the family. The interment was 
January 5th at Evansville, Ind., in the 
family plot. 

Fr. Heilman received his degree from 


Northwestern university at the age of 21. 


and was graduated from the General sem- 
inary in 1908. Bishop Francis ordained him 
deacon and priest and his first work was 
as assistant at the cathedral at Indianapolis. 
He served parishes at New Castle and 
Madison, Ind., and Covington, Ky. 

During the war he was a chaplain at 
Camp Custer and also a chaplain in the 
regular army from 1918 to 1919. Later he 
served parishes at Flint and Owosso, Mich., 
and St. John’s church, Erie. Many churches 
in western Pennsylvania are indebted to 
him for his help in beautifying the edifices 
with his talent for work in brass and iron. 

He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 

—@—_—_ 


WILLIAM G. IVIE, PRIEST 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The Rev. William 
G. Ivie, for 48 years rector of Grace church 
here and for 20 years chaplain of the New 
York City police department, died at his 
home in Brooklyn on December 31, 1938, 
after an illness of four months. He was 76 
years old. 

Born in New York, he was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ivie. After attend- 
ing St. Stephen’s college and General theo- 
logical seminary, he served a short time in 
Hoosick, N. ane then became rector of 
Grace church. He was active in the Masons 
and a number of police department organ- 
izations. 

Masonic services were held in Grace 


church on January 3d. The church service 


was held January 4th in Grace church. 

Surviving Mr. Ivie are his widow; a son, 
Morris W.; a daughter, Mrs. Alice I. 
Ventrice; a sister, Amy; and two brothers, 
Alvin E, and the Rev. Joseph Ivie. 


January 18, 1 


LYNNE B. MEAD, PRIEST 


Currron Forcr, VA.—The Rev. Ly} 
Burgoyne Mead, rector of Calvary chu’ 
at Fletcher, N. C., died December 25, 19) 
in a hospital here. | 

The funeral service was conducted in| 
Andrew’s church, Clifton Forge, on Ji 
cember 27, 1938, by Bishop Jett, forr} 
Bishop of Southwestern Virginia, un) 
whom Mr. Mead entered the ministry # 
served his first charges, and Bishop Gy 
bin of Western North Carolina. They wi 
assisted by Bishops Phillips of Southwest} 
Virginia and Gravatt of West Virgil 
and the Rev. Messrs. C. F. Magee of C) 
ton Forge, J. F. W. Feild of Roane 
Warren A. Seager of Covington, and ]j 
R. Roller of White Sulphur Spriri 
War Vidz 

Mr. Mead was born September j 
1898, in Washington, the son of the Rj 
George Otis and Lillian Minty Mead. j 
attended Virginia Episcopal school 
Lynchburg, Virginia polytechnic institute 
Blacksburg, the College of William 4 
Mary at Williamsburg, and the Virgil 
theological seminary at Alexandria. He vJ 
ordained deacon June 5, 1925, and prij 
July 13, 1926. 

From 1925 to 1927 he served the churc 
at Madison Heights and Boonsboro nj} 
Lynchburg, Va., and at Schuyler in Nel: 
county. In September, 1927, he was tra 
ferred to West Virginia and took charge 
St. Peter’s church at Huntington. In 1¢ 
he was called to St. Alban’s, W. Va., wh 
he remained until June, 1938. He then 
cepted a call to the rectorship of Calv: 
church at Fletcher, in Western North C 
olina. He had scarcely entered on his we 
here when he was stricken with the ill 
that continued until his death on Chr: 
mas day. 

Mr. Mead was married January 9, 19) 
to Miss Virginia Blizzard of Low Mo 
near Clifton Forge. He is survived by 
widow; two sons and a daughter; th 
of his father’s sisters, Miss Mary R. Me 
Mrs. B. M. Jones, and Mrs. F. R. Hewi 
an uncle, Ernest C. Mead; several relati 
in his mother’s family; and his stepmoth 
Mrs. G. Otis Mead. 


—_~o—_— 
FREDERICK C. MILLER, PRIES’ 
San Francisco—The Rev. Freder 


Charles Miller, vicar of St. Paul’s, Wali 
Creek, and St. Mark’s, Crockett, died si 
denly in Los Angeles on Christmas d 
1938, after an operation. 
Mr. Miller was born in Liverpool, Ei 
land, on November 15, 1878. He was e 
cated at the Teacher’s normal school 
Manitoba, and.the Church Divinity Sch 
of the Pacific. He was ordained deacon 2 
priest in San Francisco in 1921. z 
His work covered the Hemet and E 
nore missions, Oceanside; and Sar 
Maria, in the diocese of Los Angeles; 2 
since 1933, the Contra Costa county 
sions of the diocese of California, of 
he was in charge at the time of his 
The funeral service was held 
Stephen’s church, Hollywood, on D 
ber 28, 1938, with Bishop Stevens of 
Angeles officiating, assisted by the 
Philip A. Easley, rector of St. § 
Pall bearers were the Rev. Mess 


C, Marshall, Stephen C . Clai 
ro: ‘ee rere 
n a de ee peer hoe 


wary 18, 1939 


lavermale, William B. Heagerty, Alex- | 
>r Campbell, and Edwin Juttle Lewis. 
ment was at Hollywood cemetery. 
‘itmejanuary Ist the Rev. J. Henry 
mas, dean of the convocation of Oak- 
ee a memorial service in Walnut 
ek, 


<e leaves three brothers, Admiral Fran- 


3. Miller, C.B., of Bournemouth, Eng- | 


|, and Bernard W. and Gerald H. 


Jer of Vancouver, B. C.; and two sis- | 


, the Misses Helen and Ruby B. Mil- 
»of Los Angeles. His wife died in 
il, 1938. 


——— > 


J. J. WILKINS, PRIEST 
vt. Louis—The Rev. Dr. J. J. Wilkins, 


rinator of the clergy pension fund in 
country, died December 19, 1938, at 
_Luke’s hospital here. Ninety-one years 
| he had been ill of a heart ailment for 
, a short time. 
vuneral services were held December 21, 
8B, at Grace church, Kirkwood, the 
arch of which Dr. Wilkins was rector 
in 1914 to 1924. The Very Rev. Sidney 
3weet, Bishop Scarlett of Missouri, and 
Rev. Dr. Robert Kebin, present rector 
\Grace church, officiated. Burial was in 
« Hill cemetery. 
Mefore his ordination to the priesthood, 
Wilkins sold life insurance. Later as 
n of St. Paul’s cathedral, Los Angeles, 
en he saw the plight of some of the 
«red clergymen who were trying to eke 
a living in California, he conceived the 
a of a pension system which he pre- 
sted to the General Convention of 1907. 
e plan was approved and the pension 
d begun. 
Dr. Wilkins is survived by his widow, 
-s, Elizabeth Wilkins; a daughter, Mrs. 
/W. Coste; and a grandson, Felix W. 
ste. 


—_—@——_ 


MRS. CHARLES L. FROST 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Mrs. Charles 
‘Frost, for many years active in Church 
J social service work in this city, died 
her home here on December 26, 1938. 
2 was 78 years old. 

Born in Cleves, Ohio, in 1861, Laura 
wing Frost came to Grand Rapids in 
76. From then until her health failed 
» was active in Church work. She was a 
‘der in the introduction of free dental 
Inrk for school children and also helped 
establish the summer vacation camps 
- underprivileged children. 

For many years she conducted a school 
mothers, teaching cooking and home- 
king. She divided her interests in Church 
rk between St. Mark’s and Grace church 
ure. 

Funeral services were held December 
. 1938, with the Rev. Donald V. Carey, 
tor of Grace church, officiating. 


je 


HERBERT J. HODGE 

\AprenE, Kans.—Herbert J. Hodge, 
e past 40 years senior warden of St. 
’s church, Abilene, died of a heart at- 
‘on December 27, 1938, following a 


k illness. His death removes a | 
nent citizen of the city of Abilene, | 
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and one of the most loyal and devoted 
Churchmen in the diocese of Kansas. 

Born in Bolivar, Ohio, September 2, 
1855, the son of Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Hodge, 
Mr. Hodge spent most of his early boy- 
hood in Mendota, Ill. He moved to Abi- 
lene in 1871. 

When he celebrated his 80th birthday 
three years ago, three bishops of the Church 
were present: Bishop Wise of Kansas, 
Bishop Spencer of West Missouri, and 
Bishop Mize, then of the missionary dis- 
trict of Salina. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Bishop Spencer of West Missouri, assisted 
by the Rev. Harold E. Cooper, rector of 
St. John’s church in Abilene, on December 
29, 1938, and burial was in the Abilene 
cemetery. 

Mr. Hodge is survived only by two 
nephews and several cousins, his wife hav- 
ing died 20 years ago. 


——— 


MILTON A. L’ECLUSE 


Huntincrton, L. I., N. Y.—Milton Al- 
bert L’Ecluse, a vestryman of St. John’s 


church, Huntington, and many times a del- 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


EDUCATIONAL 
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egate to diocesan conventions, died at his 
home here on December 19, 1938, at the 
age of 67. 

Mr. L’Ecluse, head of the firm of 
L’Ecluse, Washburn, and company of New 
York, had made his home in Huntington 
for 30 years. He early allied himself with 
the Church here, acting as a vestryman 
for St. John’s for more than 15 years, and 
serving on various diocesan committees, es- 
pecially the diocesan board of Christian 
social service. 

He was a liberal supporter of his parish 
church, giving generously of both time and 
money. 

His funeral was held in St. John’s church 
on December 21, 1938, the rector, the Rev. 
Albert E. Greanoff, officiating. 


> 


Appointed Cruise Chaplain 


Brewster, N. Y.—The Rev. Frederick 
A. Coleman, rector of St. Andrew’s church 
here, has been appointed non-Roman chap- 
lain for the Normandie’s winter cruise to 
Rio de Janiero. This is the second time 
Fr. Coleman has been appointed chaplain 
on the cruise. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road| 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 
torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 
Eight months Canonical Studies and three 
months Clinical Training. 

Address: THE DEAN 
4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 


3 Mason Street 


The General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

.Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 


degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


: THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
A peer of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 


School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 


$300.00 per annum Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 
The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 
For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 


Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes. 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis courts. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $650. 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.8.A., 

BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


- ro ? 

Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS | 


JANUARY 


19 Convention of Nebraska, Omaha. 
22-23. Convention of Olympia. 
9? 
23 


-24. Conventicn of Texas, Houston. 
Convocation of the Philippines, Manila; 
convention of West Texas, Laredo, 
24. Convention of Louisiana, to elect a bishop, 


Hammond; of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh ; 
of Upper South Carolina, to elect a 
bishop, Greenville. 


25. Convention of Atlanta, Macon, Ga.; of 
Maryland, Baltimore. 

25-26. Conventicn of Dallas, Dallas; of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles; of San Joaquin, 
Modesto. 

27-29. Convocation of Honolulu, Honolulu. 

29-30. Convention of Coloradc, Denver. 

FEBRUARY 
1-2. Convention of Michigan, Detroit. 
ne Convention of California, San Francisco; 


of Missouri, St. Louis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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7-8. Convention cf Chicago, Evanston, III. 

7-9, Convention of Florida, Pensacola. 

10-13. Meeting of executive board of Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

11-13. Convocation of Arizona, Tucson. 

14-16. Meeting of National Ccuncil. 

ile). Convention of Georgia, Waycross. 

22. Convocation of Southern Brazil, Pelotas. 

24. Consecration of Bishop of Cuba, Havana. 


i ee 


CHURCH CALENDAR 
JANUARY 


22. Third Sunday after the Epiphany. 
25. Conversion of S, Paul. (Wednesday.) 
29. Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. 
31. (Tuesday.) 
FEBRUARY 

1. (Wednesday.) 

2. Purification B. V. M. (Thursday.) 

5. Septuagesima Sunday. 


January 18, 19) 


12. Sexagesima Sunday 
19. Quinquagesima Sunday. 
22. Ash Wednesday. | 
24. St. Matthias. (Friday.) | 
26. First Sunday in Lent. 

28. (Tuesday.) j 


| 
Rev. Ernest C. Tuthill Accepts | 
Charge of 3 Arizona Church} 
PHoENntx, Ariz.—The Rev. Ernest | 


| Tuthill, who resigned in 1937 from t 


| just accepted the charge of three churck 
in the district, it has been announced. | 


rectorship of Grace church, Tucson, I) 
cause of a difference with the Bishop, I 


The Rey. Mr. Tuthill on January ‘ 
became vicar of St. Phillip’s, Clifton, 
James’, Morenci, and St. Michael’s, Si} 


ford, with residence in Clifton. 


W-W CLAS SIE |] EeDati 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOARDING 


Caution 


Avstin—Caution is recommended in dealing with 

a man giving his name as James A. Austin, 
James A. Coleman, or L. R. Stewart, and his ad- 
dress as 2618 Cascade drive, Dallas, Tex. Main- 
taining he is Episcopalian, he carries a letter 
purported to be from the Victoria Paper Mills 
company, Fulton, N. Y. Further information may 
be obtained from the Rey. L. W. Criarxe, canon at 
Christ church cathedral, 421 South Second street, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Memorial 


Anperson, A. H. W.—Entered into rest January 
17, 1919, Augustine Hugo Wells Anderson, 
priest. 
“The strife is o’er, the battle done, 
The victory of life is won; 
The scng of triumph has begun.” 
Alleluia! 


SmitrH, AtteEN Kenna: In loving memory of 
Allen Kendall Smith, priest, who entered into 
Life Eternal January 17, 1913. 


“How near may be the land wherein they dwell: 
How thin the veil of sacramental mist: 
And Christ hath things unspeakable to tell 
His own at Eucharist. 


“What will it be at last to understand 
In nuptial communion, day by day, 
That they who only hold His other hand 
Cannot be far away? 


“ ‘Behold, He giveth His beloved sleep!’ 
What will He give when His beloved wake? 
Let depths unfathcmed still that secret keep 

Until the morning break.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 
Convalescent Hospital 


ST. ANDREW'S CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 


TAL, 237 East 17th Street, New York City. 


‘Ststzrs or St. Joun Bartisr. For women re- | 


covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms $10 to $15. , 


Hostel 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 

New York. In charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Single rooms at reasonable rates. References re- 
quired. Address the Sisrrer Superior, C.S.M., 407 
West 34th street, New York. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepINGTON 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Rosert 
Rossins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution ef Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fogd du Lac, Wis. 


RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 


riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch), 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser: 


5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion, 


Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 


No time, space, or cash discount Beet. 
fied advertising. iscounts on classi 


Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. i 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 
IMPORTED IRISH LINENS for corporals, pi 


ficators, fair linens, and vestments. Write 
samples and prices. CuurcH Suppuiies & Eaqu 
MENT Co., Department A, 2036 East 22d -stri 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRISH LINEN PRICES REDUCED by Ang 

American trade agreement effective January ] 
Get new list for Altar and Vestments. Ma 
Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain <¢ 

Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embi 
dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirart ror Cu 
DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


NURSING HOME WANTED 


NURSING HOME wanted for young man, coll} 

graduate, suffering from lethargic encephali 
No objection to private home, if food and c 
good. Church institution or family preferred. M 
erate rate. Box S-337, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, 
waukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Cottage Mother 


COTTAGE MOTHER wanted for childre 
_ heme, New York state. Give training and ex 
rience. Box A-335, Tue Living Cuurcn, N 
waukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Organist-Choirmaster 


ENGLISH ORGANIST. Director plainsong 

Anglican, Expert boys’ voice. Nine years pres! 
position, Box B-334, Tur Livinc Cuurcn, I 
waukee, Wis. 


_ Presbyter 
PRESBYTER, married, aged 47, Virginia — 
Sewanee seminarian, desires investigation 


bishops, vestries, or rectors seeking a respo 
and capable worker. Box W-333, Tue L 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


Teacher 


YOUNG PRIEST, M.A., Th.B., married, 

Book Catholic, desires post in Church 
Trained teacher, competent pastor. Box R-336 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Convenient home in beautiful vill 
__in southern Virginia, near church and < 
high school. For particulars apply to Miss } 
Epmunps, Java, Va. R es 


uary 18, 1939 


ILERICAL CHANGES 


(APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


ayNE, Rev. STEPHEN FiEtpiInG, Jr., formerly 
r of Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo.; to be | 
sy of St. John’s Church, Northampton, Mass. 
\Ma.), effective February 15th. Address, 64 
wcison Ave. 

oTron, Rev. Cuarres E., formerly in charge 
falvary Church, Roslyn, Wash., and of Holy 
pvity Church, Cle Elum, Wash. (Spok.); is 
in of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, 
ucane, Wash. 

ILBERT, Rev. Wirziam A., formerly canon on 
istaff of the Cathedral of St. John the Evan- 
it, Spokane, Wash.; is in charge of Calvary 
erch, Roslyn, and of Holy Nativity Church, 
fF Elum, Wash. (Spok.). 

“aw Ley, Rev. Setru C., formerly rector of St. 
vs Church, Stockton, Calif. (SanJ.); is in 
ge of Trinity Church, Reno, Nev. Address, 
Flint St. 


ones, Rev. Emmett G., formerly in charge of 
1George’s mission, Englewood, Colo.; is curate 
St. Mark’s Church, Denver, Colo. Address, 
1 E. 16th Ave. 


«calvary Church, Waseca, St. Andrew's, Water- 
, and of St. Jchn’s, Janesville, Minn.; is rector 
he Church of the Ascension, St. Paul, and in 
b-ze of St. Andrew’s, South St. Paul, Minn. 
‘ress, 794 Chippewa Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
.osE, Rev. Davin S., formerly on the staft of 
Mary's Cathedral, Memphis, Tenn.; is assis- 
at Christ Church, Pensacola, Fla. 


/HELMANDINE, Rev. DeVere LaV., formerly 
charge of the associate mission field in north- 
tern Iowa with residence in Spencer; is rector 
3t. Paul’s Parish, Harlan, and in charge of the 
rches at Denniscn and Vail. Address, P. O. 
- 103, Harlan, Iowa. 


——_@—— 


RESIGNATIONS 


*amMPBELL, Rev. Rosert J., as rector of Grace 
arch, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; retired because of 
Jhealth. Address, P. O. Box 86, Cedar Rapids, 
hea. 

3JaRDNER, Rev. Heratp G., rector of St. Paul’s 
sish, Burlingame, Calif., since 1929, has re- 
ned on account of ill health. Archdeacon W. R. 
-Hopcxin has been appointed locum tenens. 
dap, Rev. Arsert H., has resigned as vicar 
the Church of the Redeemer, Addison, N. Y. 
och.), as of December 31, 1938. 

>eckuam, Rev. Dr. Joseru R., has resigned 
_ rectorship of St. Gabriel’s Church, Brooklyn, 
) Y., as of December 31, 1938. 

rrrman, Rev. Cuartes, as rector of St. Elis- 
‘th’s Church, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y.; retired. 
3yxes, Rev. J. Lunpy, as priest in charge of 
Hollandale field, Miss.; retired. Address, 
icon, Miss. 


> 
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ORDINATIONS 


| PRIESTS 


Centrat New Yorx—The Rev. James Ar- 
tor Rockxwett, curate at St. John’s Church, 
aca, N. Y., was ordained to the priesthood by 
hop Peabody, Coadjutor of the diocese, on De- 
Faber 18, 1938, and not by Bishop Coley as 
Mted in Tue Livinc Cuurcu issue of January 4th. 
sorcra—The Rev. James Suxrzivan Bonp, 
, vicar of Christ Church, Frederica, St. Simons 
and, and the Rev. CrypE LawrTon JarDINE, 
ssionary at Statesboro, were advanced to the 
sthood by Bishop Barnwell of Georgia in 
\rist Church, Frederica, December 21, 1938. 
e ordinands were presented by the Rev. Ernest 


wiczr, Rev. Wirr1am L’A., formerly in charge 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Missourr—The Rev. Darsy W. Berts was 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Scarlett of 
Missouri in the Church of the Ascension, St. Louis, 
December 20, 1938. The ordinand was presented 
by the Rev. John S. Bunting and is assistant at 
the Church of the Ascension, Cates and Goodfellow 
Aves., St. Louis, Mo. The Rev. Dr. Alexander | 
Zabriskie preached the sermon. 


DEACON | 


TENNESSEE—Morris BARTLETT COCHRAN was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Dandridge, 
Coadjutor of the diocese, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Nashville, January 8th. The candidate 
was presented by his father, the Rev. A. Myron | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


87 


Cochran, and is assistant at Emmanuel Church, 
Memphis, and West Tennessee missions, with ad- 
dress in care of Gailor Industrial School, Mason, 
Tenn. The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Francis McCloud. 

aE ETE 


DEGREE CONFERRED 


Cnuurcu Diviniry Scooor—The degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, honoris causa, was conferred Jan- 
uary 9th upon the Rev. Bayard Hale Jones, M.A., 
B.D., by the Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific. Dr, Jones recently resigned the chair of 
liturgics at Church divinity school to become acting 
dean at Sewanee theological school. ; 


CHURCH SERVICES 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Rey. A. J. DuBors, S.T.B., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7 and 11 a.m. Benediction 8 p.m. 
Daily Mass, 7 a.m. Second Mass, Thursday, 9: 30. 


Intercessions, Friday, 8 p.m. Confession, Saturday, 
7:30-8:30 p.m. 


NEW YORK 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Austin Parpur, Dean 
Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 5 P.M. 
Weekdays: 8, 12:05 a.m. 

Tuesdays (Quiet Hour at 11 a.m.) and Holy 
Days: 10:30 a.m. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 

Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and sermon, 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4: 30 


a 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11:00 a.m., Church School. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 


4:00 p.m., Evensong; Special Music. 
Hcly Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 


10:30 a.m. ‘ 

Re a a 
Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.., and 4 p.m, 


Wednesdays and Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 


A.M. 
Fridays: Holy Communion, 12:15 p.m. 
GR Ore a ee 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


sley, and the Rev. Robb White, Jr., preached 
sermon. 

Los Ancrres—The Rev. Jounn M. Krumm 
s advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Stevens 
| Los Angeles in St. Columba’s Chapel of St 
ul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, Calif., December 


’ 
phen S. Clark, Jr., and is vicar of missions at 
smpton, Lynwood, and Hawthorne, with address 
36 W. Magnolia Ave., Compton, 
:v. John A. Bryant preached the sermon. 


1938. The ordinand was presented by the Rev. | 


Calif. The 


Tus Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 

8:00 a.m., Holy Communion 

9:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church School 

11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 

8:00 r.m., Choral Evensong. and Sermon. 
Holy Communion 

8:00 a.m. Wednesdays 

- 12:00 m. Thursdays and Holy Days 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wir iams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 a.m. (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8 p.m. 

Weekday Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30 a.m. 


Confessions: Thursday, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 
7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and West 53d Street 
Rev. Roeuir H. Brooxs, $.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. and 4 P.M. 
Daily Services (except Saturday) 

8:30 a.m., Holy Communion 

12:10 p.m., Noonday Service 
Thursdays, 11 a.m., Holy Communion 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 


. 


Rev. Freperic S. Freminec, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays, 3 p.m.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Lecust' Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 


Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 

Daily Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursdays 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


oOOOOOOOOOeOoeoeleqyl_coaO_Oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee———e 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rotn, Dean 


Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 (Low Mass) ; 1} 
(Sung Mass and sermon). 

Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 

Evensong. 5:30 daily. 


College Services 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


St. Thomas’ Church 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
Rey. Joun Harris, Rector 
Rey. Lesrre W. Hopper, Associate Rector 
“Sunday Services: 8 a.M., Holy Communion. 11 
a.m. Morning Prayer and Sermon; Holy Com- 


munion first Sunday each month. Thursday Serv- 
ice: 7:30 a.m., Holy Communion. me 


AN IMPORTANT RECENT REVIEW OF | 


WHEN HALF-GODS GO | 


BY CHARLES LEMUEL DIBBLE 


An Excellent Basic Book for Lenten Study Groups 
and for Personal Reading 


“The conclusion reached in the vol- 
ume is that, while all religions possess 
truth, Christianity, judged by strictly 
objective standards, is the highest and 
best. Within Christianity, only Catho- 
licism, Roman, Orthodox, and Anglican, 
have preserved all the cardinal princi- 
ples of religion in emotion, creed, cult, 
and sacrifice—a conclusion which seems 
to this reviewer difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to escape. The book is avowedly 
written from the Catholic (more speci- 
fically, from the Anglo-Catholic) point 
of view; but the author seems driven to 
his conclusions, not to have started 
from certain confessional preposses- 
sions. A legal expert, he states his facts 
with scientific accuracy and impartiality 
in language completely intelligible to 
the non-technical reader. Small in phys- 
ical compass, his contributionisof much ee < hapsicnenee 2: 
more worth than many volumes far Kalamazoo, Michigan, is Chancellor 


reater in size and pretence. A compre- of the Didcess 00) ae 
8 P Pe and.of the Province of the Midwest, 


hensive survey of the emergence and and a delegate to General Conven- 


the history of religion from his point of tion since 1922. 
; This book developed from a series | 
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bth. ree. a 


iew wou i i ea 
x would be of es ll ae e of lectures presented by the author _ 
text-book. As an introduction to its to a group of High School boys. 
subject, this reviewer can scarcely im- Todaenthne tee rome: = ae 
é hi ie ant tianity more than at any time in its - 
agine anything more sound in every long history, we need to understand 
respect.’—Louis H. Gray, in The Re- ae bee of. religions,” “ins Tag 
; . wos. i order that we may fully appreci te 
view of Religion. Price, Slap our Christian : cerned oer ee 
“ : \ ie 


. _ Postpaid, $1.78, 


_ MOREHOUSE-GORE 


; 14 pert 41st ST. 
“When Markee New Y 


